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Fkw great works are commenced and completed in a single effort. 
It is needful that many successive labourers should unite their 
energies, in order that even a tolerable degree of perfection may 
be ultuined. At each step new difficulties and new objections 
arise, but no sooner are they overcome than it is forgotten that 
they ever existed, and instead of increasing wisdom and increased 
encouragement from previous success, we find that before the 
succeeding Btcp is contemplated, the gradual character of the 
udvance already is lost sight of. It is imagined that by 
fortunate accident, the institution, whatever it may be, reached 
almost absolute perfection at one bound, and that it is dangerous 
to expect similar good fortune, if it be meddled with again. This 
feeling naturally adds strength to the old objections which are 
sure to be revived, stranger, if possible, from having been overcome. 
In the case of the English Bible, which may be called an institu¬ 
tion of our country, these causes have certainly operated, but 
they have been assisted by others peculiar. The general and 
deserved admiration which has been yielded to it has led to the 
neglect of all other existing or possible versions. With many 
persons there is no medium between perfection and worthlessness; 
what is not infallible cannot be trustworthy. The general excel¬ 
lence of the English Version being admitted, its perfection is 
assumed, and therefore all preceding and subsequent versions 
must be unworthy of notice; nay, even the original text need not 

be consulted. The steps by which the present excellence of our 

a 2 
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Vernon was attained are wholly forgotten. Its noble language is 
supposed to bear the stamp of the age of James I.; and its accuracy 
is attributed to the learning and judgment of the translators of 1611. 
It is generally taken for granted that the translations existing 
before that date were obsolete and faulty; while there was a 
general demand for a new one, which was accordingly executed 
by the special command, and, as is of course supposed, at the ex¬ 
pense of that “ most high and mighty prince,” King James.* It 
is further imagined that this Version, cither by royal authority, 
or by its own surpassing excellence, at once superseded all its 
predecessors. Its superiority we are ready to admit to the fullest 
extent; with regard to the New Testament especially, we do not 
believe that there exists in the language any translation of any 
book which can compare with it; and, considering the number 
of labourers who were united in its production, it would be 
strange if it were otherwise. It is still, however, capable of 
improvement. The eulogies, indeed, bestowed upon it, often ex¬ 
travagant and undiscriminating, if they have not led to a half 
conscious belief that the translators were inspired, have at least 
left the impression that no wise man has ever dreamed of desiring 
a better version. It is not strange, then, that any proposal for 
its improvement should be looked upon with 09 much alarm as if 
the British Constitution were to be revised, or the Scriptures 
themselves brought up to the present Btatc of science. Moreover, 
the aversion to meddle with what has been so long admired is 
naturally mingled with a vague fear of some dreadful innovation, 
some terrible Bhock to our most cherished feelings. Who can tell 
what may be imposed on us as Scripture if we once give way to 
the rage for “improvement”? Let us then, it is said, rather 
imitate the wisdom of our forefathers, and firmly hold to what 
they have bequeathed to us. Be it so; but it must be remembered, 
that besides the results of their labours, they have left us the 
history of their own experience, and, in the present case, as in 
all others, it will doubtless teach us a useful lesson. 

* The Ring, says Lord Mansfield, “ the King paid the expenses of it, and 
therefore it is his properly.'' There is no foundation for this statement 
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It is not my design to enter in detail into the history of the 
English Bible, but there are seine misapprehensions which it is 
necessary to remove. It is, perhaps, of little consequence to 
observe, that the received Version has never been, strictly speaking, 
authorized, for, in such a cose, use and familiarity arc authority 
sufficient. But it is important to remember, that it is not a new 
translation, but a revision; nor is it the result of a single revision, 
but is several steps removed from its original. In fact, its excel' 
lenee is due in great port to tho number of revisions through 
which it has passed. If no country enjoys a more faithful version, 
in no country have there been so many revisions successively 
received. And it is worthy of notice that all of these were the 
result of private energy, and undertaken at private expense. It 
was not so in other countries. In Germany, a century before 
the Reformation, u translation was commenced at the Imperial 
expense; in later times the Swedish, Norse, and other versions 
have had public assistance. The Danish hus been four times 
revised by order of os many kings; and a King of Denmark 
appointed ut his own expense a travelling commission for the 
collation of manuscripts. But in England, from Henry VIII. to 
tho present time, no monarch bus promoted, except by words, the 
vernacular translation. Henry, indeed, interested himself more 
than any succeeding prince in the question of the circulation of 
the Scriptures; and it was in his reigu that the two first 
complete versions were issued, almost simultaneously, and both 
sanctioned by royal authority. 

Coverdule’s hud been printed abroad in the latter end of 1530, 
but as he would not venture to publish it without the sanction of 
the King, it seems to have remained in the printer’s hands, awuit- 
ing the royal pleasure until 1537. In that year Coverdule succeeded 
in obtaining from the King, through Cromwell, permission for the 
public use of the English Bible. But in that year also appeared 
another version (Matthcwc’s) which was eagerly taken up by Cran- 
mer, who procured its authorization by name. More than half the 
Old Testament in this Bible, and all the New, were of Tyndalc’s 
translation; the remainder was founded on Coverdule, revised, 
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probably, by John Rogcra.* * * § Tyndale's New Testament had been 
already many years in use; it had been revised more than once, 
and had passed through numerous editions, f but with all Tyndale's 
works had been prohibited. The adoption of the fictitious name 
Matthewe was not therefore useless; the works which were pro¬ 
hibited under Tyndale’s name were under Matthewe's,— 11 Licen¬ 
sed to be sold and read of every person, without danger of any 
act, proclamation, or ordinance heretofore granted to the contrary." 
Authority and familiarity being thus both in favour of this 
Bible, Covcrdale’s never came into general use. His New Tes¬ 
tament was indeed reprinted several times, but of the whole 
Bible of Coverdalc’s version only onej edition appeared between 
1537 and 1838, when it was reprinted by Mr. Bagster. Subsequent 
translators paid less attention to it than it deserved, if, indeed, 
they consulted it at all. As Tyndale was the first and best trans¬ 
lator from the original, § so his work became not only the most 
popular, but the parent of all succeeding versions on this basis. 

• Tyndale's initials are subscribed to the Old Testament. How much assistance 
was obtained from his MSS. cannot, of course, be ascertained. 

t Twenty-three, before 1537, each consisting, probably, of at least 1500 to 
2000 copiea. The first was of 3000 copies, and the second appeared the same 
year. The demand anticipated for the Scriptures in 1535 has been often esti¬ 
mated by the number of copies said to have been printed of Coverdale’s 6rst 
edition, namely, 500. The large circulation of Testaments before that time 
would give a different result. It may be added, that before 1542 at least six¬ 
teen distinct editions of the whole Bible were issued, consisting of 1500 to 2500 
copies each. 

J This edition (which appeared in 1550), was re-issued with a new title in 
1553. This only shows the difficulty of disposing of Coverdale’s translation. 

§ That Coverdale translated from tbs original tongues has been satisfactorily 
shown by Mr. Whittaker (“ Hist or. and Cril. Inquiry,” Ac., 1819) and Dr. 
Walter (“ Letter to Bp. Marsh/’ Ac., 1823). Mr. Anderson (“ Annals of Eng. 
Bible”) adopts their conclusions; yet Dr. Cotton remarks:—“We readily con¬ 
cede to Mr. Anderson that Coverdale did not translate from the originals.”— 
Prtf to Liat of Edd. of Eng. Bible. 

To illustrate the Inferiority (in some respecta) of Coverdale’s version, it will 
be sufficient to cite the words—“ There shall be joy in heaven over one sinner 
that doeth pennauoce.” But penance had not the same restricted meaning then 
as now. See the definition of it in Chaucer, “ The Pereones Tale.” 
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Many revisions appeared within the eighty yean following: 
tho principal of which were the Great Bible, the Genevan, the 
Bishops’, and that now received. Notwithstanding these repeated 
alterations, the language we now read is essentially Tyndale’a. 
As an illustration of this I shall refer to a single passage,—the 
account of the anointing of our Lord in the Pharisee’s house.* 
1 select this because we can refer to Tyndalo’s first draft of 
tho translation, dated 1602, twenty-three yean before his first 
printed edition, and long before Luther had commenced his 
translation. The extract will be found in the memoir of Tyndale 
by Hr. Offor. We find, then, in these fifteen verses only twelve 
variations between this ancient manuscript and our present edition, 
and these are for the most part such differences as * lender’ for‘ cre¬ 
ditor ' as soon as’ for ‘ when‘answered and said’ for ‘answering 
saidand the like.f Other passages might show greater variety, and 
others again less; and the changes are generally for the better in 
point of accuracy; yet, on the whole, we are justified in saying 
that the simple, sublime, and pure language of our English Bible 
is due to Tyndale and Coverdalc. Their successors havo followed 
worthily in their steps; and in their own order have contributed 
to moke us tho possessors of ‘ the beet translation in the world.’ 
Valuable as the inheritance is, we owe them something more va¬ 
luable Btill 

They have left us a lesson on our duty to the Word of God and 
to our brethren, which has been too little heeded. They saw how 
inconsistent it would be to maintain the common right of all 
Christians to the pure Word, and yet to imitate the Romish Church 
by virtually teaching tho infallibility of a version. As learned 
men, they felt that to them was intrusted the key of knowledge 
of the Scriptures; and that if, through their mistaken reverence for 
human authority, the words of tho Holy Scripture were misrepre¬ 
sented or misunderstood, they must answer for it. We have, if 
possible, a stronger obligation. For, not to dwell on the duties 

• Luka vii., 86-50. 

f One ■ ecu rale correction occurs in ver. 47 “ Her sins, which are many,” 

where TvnUale and all before the Authorised Version had “ many sins.” 
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which a more exact scholarship imposes, the importance of accu¬ 
racy in the English Version is vastly increased. In this country 
it has established an absolutely exclusive authority, being regarded 
almost os an original; while it does actually and perhaps un¬ 
avoidably stand in the place of the original to many tongues, and 
doubtless will to many yet unknown. It has become the sole 
ultimate appeal of millions both of our own and other branches of 
the human family, and the numbers of those who thus look up to 
it arc multiplying daily. Is this a reason for acquiescing in its 
imperfections ? Does it not, on the contrary, make it more and 
more imperative to remove every spot, in order that our Vereion 
may reflect its original us clearly, as faithfully, and as thoroughly 
as human skill, with the Divine help, can effect? Yes, and that 
it be done speedily; for every delay, os it mokes the necessity more 
pressing, rcndcre the obstacles more formidable. There are, in¬ 
deed, some to whom the vast importance of the En glis h Version, 
especially in its relation to foreign languages, renders even its 
blemishes 6acrcd; but it only makes us feel more strongly that no 
duty can be more solemn, no task more noble, than that of ren¬ 
dering that Vereion a more perfect counterpart of the primitive 
text. Tor this, Tyndale and Coverdale, Cninmer and Whittingham 
laboured, and we arc the inheritors of their labours, and of their 
obligations loo. 

“ Therefore blessed be they and most honoured be their name, 
that breake the ice, and give thonset upon that which helpeth 

forward to the saving of souls_Yet for all that, as nothing is 

begun and perfited at the same time, and the later thoughts are 
thought to be the wiser; bo if we building upon their foundation 
that went before vs, and being holpen by their labours, doe endeavour 
to make that better which they left so good; no man, we are sure, 
hath cause to mislike vs; they, we perewade our selves, if they 
were aliue, would thankc vs. The vintage of Abiczer that stroke 
the stroake; yet the gleaning of grapes of Ephraim was not to be 

despised."* 

Two centuries and a half have elapsed since these words were 

• Preface lo Edition of 1611. 
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written. Have Christian scholars been idle all that time ? Has 
no light been thrown on the * ‘ very many darke places in the Gos- 
pellcs,” which Bishop Fisher expected “ without al doubt to the 
ponteritie shalbe made much more open/’ seeing, as he says, “the 
Gospel was delivered to this intent, that it might be utterly un- 
derstunded of us?” Nay, we may rather ask in what period has 
so great progress been made ? The many learned and pious men 
with whose works the press daily teems have not toiled in vain. 
Of this wo need no other testimony than that of a writer who was 
understood to assert recently that Biblical scholarship and research 
had retrograded since the dayB of Augustine and of Chrysostom. 
It is with pleasure that we appeal to the more deliberate judgment 
of the some w riter. He has thus expressed, in language much more 
becoming, his own unbiassed views:— 

“ What progress has been made in the understanding of the Bible 
from the days of Ignatius to those of Augustine, from those of 
Augustine to those of Calvin, from those of Calvin to the present 
moment!—The true Fathers of tho Church arc the best Biblical 
scholars of the nineteenth century. We have oil that Augustine 
and Chrysostom had, and, in addition, we have the lights of Science, 
the results of patient and protracted inquiry; and the very blun¬ 
ders that they made are the beacons that keep us from foiling into 
similar errors; so that the presumption is that we shall have a far 
clearer exposition of the Bible from tho learned and pious men of 
the nineteenth century than from those who lived in the dawn, 
and were less enlightened in the truths of the Gospel of Christ.”* 
And if Providence has granted us a clearer light in the progress 
of time, and left this light under the responsible control of a few, 
what are they, and what ore we, that we should say to others:— 
“ This light is for us alone: it is good that you continue to walk in 
the feebler light of dawn, and leave more accurate knowledge to 
the priests and scribes.” No: let the Hebraist and the Grecian, 
the scholar and tho divine, reverently lend their aid to make all 
their brethren, as far as may be, partakers of the same light. But 
how ? Is it by tho chance remarks of a second-rate or tenth-rate 

• Dr. Camming, “Voices of the Night,” pp. 349, 360. 
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scholar in the pulpit? This is indeed the way to unsettle men’s 
minds; for thereby they lcara only that the English Version is 
not always to be trusted, but when or what else to trust they know 
not. Nevertheless, every scholar is obliged to have recourse to 
this manner of correction, if he would not deal with the Word of 
God deceitfully. And if there be no revision, such partial and 

unsettling*’ corrections must and will be made for ages to come. 
There is plainly but one way to restore a well-founded confidence 
in the English Bible,—not surely by weakly disguising its imper¬ 
fections, but by honestly labouring to remove them. It is not 
likely that to supply a trustworthy standard (in text and margin), 
in place of the uncertainty of pulpit criticism, would “ unsettle the 
minds, and shake the faith” of any who esteem truth more than 
tradition. It is a false faith that is based on human infallibility. 

If, however, such a result is seriously to be feared, our duty is 
plain. We have no right to enshrine any human work as an 
object of religious faith. Whatever be its value or its sanctity, 
though it were the autograph of an Apostle, or the handiwork of 
the Prophet and Lawgiver, if it be an object of idolatry, let it be Ne- 
hushtan. If the exclusive adoption of one version ends in the re¬ 
jection of the originals, let variety be encouraged. Such variety 
has been recommended by wise and good men. For example, 
Bcngcl remarks that “ the Church has need of multiplied versions 
of the sacred writings. That their multiplication is sanctioned 
by the practice of the earliest times. That Luther himself wished 
a great many more besides his own might become current in the 
Protestant Church.” So also Covcrdale and Parker in their pre- 
faces. Thus the former:—“ Sure I am that there commeth more 
knowlegc and vnderstandinge of the Scripture by theyr 6ondric 
translations then by all the gloses of oure sophistical doctours. 
For that one interpreteth som thynge obscurely in one place, the 
same translateth another (or els he him scLfc) more manifestly by 
a more playne vocable of the same meanyng in another place.” 

But to come nearer home : we have of an important portion of 
Scripture two Authorised Versions, differing in almost every 
respect in which two translations can differ, by omission, addition, 
and contradiction. Not only, indeed, are these both authorized. 
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but both are in everybody's hands, and yet we hear of no dis¬ 
astrous consequences. It may be said that few readers arc at 
the pains to compare them. We need not say on which side of 
the argument this circumstance tells. But over and above this, 
the English Bible carries with it in every page the profession of 
its own imperfection. The translators would not encourage the 
belief that every syllable in their version was stamped with 
Divine authority. They scrupulously appeal to the Hebrew 
verity, not only giving the literul signification of idiomatic ex¬ 
pressions, but stating candidly where either text or translations 
appeared to them doubtful. In this they have set an admirable 
example both to critics and translators; yet they saw that their 
plan was open to the some objections as the revision itself, and 
their reply deserves to bo well weighed :*—“Some peradventurc 
would have no varictic ofscnccs to be set in the margine, lest the 
authorise of the Scriptures for deciding of controversies by that 

shew of uncertaintie should some what be shaken.-In such a 

case doth not a margine do well to admonish the reader to seeke 
fiirthere, and not to conclude or dogmatise vpon thiB or that per¬ 
emptorily?-.To determine of such things as the Spirit of God 

hath left (even in the iudgment of the iudicious) questionable, 
can be no lease than presumption. Therefore, as S. Augustine 
saith, that varictie of Translations is profitable for the finding out 
of the sense of the Scriptures; so divcrsitic of signification and 
sense in the margine, where the text is not so clearc, must needes 
doc good, yea, is necessary as we arc perswaded. We know that 
Sixtus Quintus exprcsly forbiddeth, that any varietie of readings 
of their vulgar edition, should be put in the margine, but we 
thinke he hath not all of his owne side his favourers for this con¬ 
ceit. They that arc wise, had rather have their iudgements at 
libertie in differences of readings then to be captivated to one, 
when it may be the other. If they were sure that their hie 
Priest had all laws shut up in his brest os Paul the Second 
bragged, and that he were as free from error by speciall priviledgo 

• The number of these margins! readings may be usefully Increased without 
“■y ■PP** 1 to authority; In fact, many have been added since 1611, chiefly by 
Dr. IMayney, in the Oxford Edition of 1769, which has since become the standard 
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as the Dictators of Rome were by law inviolable, it were an 
other matter; then his word were an Oracle, his opinion a deci¬ 
sion.”* These words are equally applicable to the similar ob¬ 
jections to a revision, the most popular of which are in fact refuted 
by the very existence of those marginal readings, from which 
every reader learns the occasional uncertainty of the text. But 
let us look a little closer into the past and see whether we may 
not learn a lesson from its history. 

Had these obstructive counsels prevailed heretofore, we should 
now have been reading a Version of a Latin Translation of the 
Greek Testament and Scptuagint Fourteen centuries ago, when 
every Church in the Latin world had its own received version 
made from the Greek, there were weighty reasons for objecting 
to any change. The received version, it might be said, was 
made in the earliest times, perhaps from the very autographs of 
the Apostles,f by some of those to whom the Epistles or Gospels 
were addressed, and what presumption is it now to endeavour 
to improve it! or will any one pretend to understand Hebrew 
better than the Seventy inspired or almost inspired men whose 
version has been stamped with the authority of our Lord and his 
Apostles?} In clear passages they cannot but be right; in obscure, 
can we know better than they? Moreover, Hebrew is a language 
little known, and all who are ignorant of it will look on new ren¬ 
derings with suspicion, which cannot be done away by appeal to 
the original. Already, said they, in one Church where the bishop 
had caused Jerome’s version of Jonah to be read, what a tumult 
occurred in consequence of one alteration! and the Jews, when 
appealed to, decided against Jerome. § 


* Preface, Edition of 1611. 

f One copy of the old Latin version of St. Mark’s Gospel waa supposed to be 
itself the original autograph, and cut out by its venerators from the volume to 
which it belonged. 

} See August. Hieronymo, Ep. 71. 

§ Jerome conjectures that the alteration which gave offence was,—that in 
Jonah, iv. 6, where, in accordance with the majority of interpreters, he read “ivy” 
(hederam) for want of a belter word, “ si cucurbitam, id dicerem quod in Uebrsco 
non habetur.” The Jews, he says, ifnol ignorant, were mocking. The plant is 
/?(cinus; in our margin, palmcrist, i.e. Palma Christi. Coverdale has "Wild vyne." 
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By these arguments Augustine sought to persuade Jerome to 
cast iisidc the Hebrew, and translate from the Septuagint; but 
Jerome manfully persevered in his noble but hazardous work. 
His detractors affirmed that he wished to flout the LXX. by 
making new currency in lieu of the old, judging, says he, of in¬ 
tellect as of wine, while he protested that he did but make an 
offering to the best of his power in the tabernacle of God. In 
ever}' book he is obliged to defend himself against the railing of 
his adversaries; yet he dcclures, with the help of Christ, he will 
never be silent. In the New Testament he had more serious dis¬ 
couragement. It was presumptuous to sit in judgment on others 
who had preceded him; and, when the world had grown hoary, 
to call it hack to the elements, nnd force it to learn a new tongue. 
For, fiailh he, when any one learned or unlearned finds what ho 
reads different from that which he drank in with his mother’s 
milk, will he not at once exclaim that I am a sacrilegious forger, 
who dure to add, alter, or correct aught in the ancient books ?* 
Yet in a single generation, none but were grateful for Jerome’s 
perseverance, if indeed they bestowed a thought upon the resist¬ 
ance he met with. The same resistance, however, has continued to 
obstruct every step in the progress of truth, being as constantly 
forgotten as soon as overcome, for the advocates of stagnation aro 
as ncglcctftil of the past as of the future. The world, which to 
Jerome appeared to be growing hoary, has lived to grow old 
again in other tongues; and in every age there have been men 
who would still be teaching and striving to raise their brethren 
to their own level of knowledge and truth; while others protest 
against disturbing the peace of the world’s old age, and think, or 
seem to think, that posterity there will be none. If there bo 
any, surely “what served our fathers ought to serve them.” It is 
a mistake to suppose that our fathers were more easily satisfied 
than wc. Only forty ycare after the publication of King James’s 
Version a revision was proposed in Parliament; and under Crom¬ 
well a Committee was actually appointed for the purpose, but 
political changes interfered. Again, in 1761, Archhishop Seeker 


Prof, in Quatuor Evangvlia. 
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intended to address Convocation on the subject: “ That the peo¬ 
ple may enjoy the light which, by the goodness of God, has been 
thrown on the Divine Oracles since the English Version wqs 
made.” Other Bishops also have spoken of a revision as “ a neces¬ 
sary work;” Lowth, for example, Newcome, and Horsley. And if 
the revision does not take place in our day, history may teach us 
whether posterity will be satisfied because what was good enough 
for their fathers must be good enough for them. Such, however, 
is the language used with regard to the translation of the Bible 
now, and such was the language used in 1604, and, we are 
thankful to say, without success. “ If every man’s humour 
should be followed,” said my Lord of London, “ there will be no 
end of translations.”* “Hath the Church,” 6aid others, “been 
deceived all this while? Hath her sweet bread been mingled 
with leaven, her wine with water, her milk with lime ?f We 
hoped that we had been in the right way, that we had the Oracles 
of God delivered unto us; and that, though all the world had 
cause to be offended and complain, yet that we had none. Hath 
the nurse holden out the breast, and nothing but winde in it ? 
Hath the bread been delivered by the Fathers of the Church, 
and the same proved to be lapidosus, as Seneca 6peakcth? 
What is it to handle the Word of God deceitfully, if this be 
not ? Thus certainc brethren. Also the adversaries of Judah 

mocke-We will answer the former, being brethren, thus 

with S. Hierome: * Damnamus vctercs ? Minime; sod po6t prio- 
rum studia in domo Domini quod possumus laboramus.’”J 

Had truth been in any degree the object of these “ certaine 
brethren,” they could have pointed out many passages in which 
the older renderings might with advantage be restored. Some of 
these may be cited as showing that we may often improve with¬ 
out innovation. For example, 1 Cor. xiii. 12 : “Now we sc in a 
glasse in a darkc speakyngc.”— Tyndale. And so Genevan. Wy- 
cliffe has “ bi a mirrour.” 

* Barlow’s “ Summe and Substance of Conference,” &c. 

f London milk, it seems, was made of chalk so early as 1C11. 

t Preface, Edition of 1G11. 
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(JbI. iv. 4 : ** Borne* of a woman, and made bonde under the 

law."— Tynd., Cot'., &c. (vvo 

In 2 Cor. v. 10, 11, the sense has been often mistaken, partly 
in consequence of the same Greek word being represented in the 
Authorized Version by two dilfcrent English words. The mean¬ 
ing is:—“ Wc must all be made manifest before the judgment seat 
of Christ. .... Knowing, therefore, the fear of the Lord (being 
impressed with, feeling the fear—i. c., fearing the Lord), we use 
persuasion with men, but to God wc are manifest, and I hope 
that we are manifest in your consciences also." Tyndale (fol¬ 
lowed by Covcrdale, &c.) preserves the sense well: “For we 
must all be brought before the iudgment seate off Christ, that 
every' man mayc receave the workes off his body accordynge to 
that he hath done | whether it be good or badde. Seyngc then that 
we knowc howe the Lord is to be feared | we fare fayre with men. 
For wc arc knowen wele ynough vnto God. I trust also that we 
are knowen in yourt consciences. 1 ’ The Ilhcims Version is nearly 
ns above, except that they have—“ knowing the fear of our Lord." 
The word terror (introduced by the Genevan translators after Beza) 
gives a quite different and wrong sense. The Ilhcmiah transla¬ 
tors ore quite right, too, in John, x. 14, where the use of even eo 
for and obscures the sense in our Version. “ I know mine, and 
mine know me, as the Father knoweth me, and I know the Fa¬ 
ther." Covcrdale had given the true reading here also; Tyndale 
not so. Covcrdale not unfrcquently stands alone in exhibiting 
the correct rendering. Who ever supposed that gain was godli¬ 
ness, os most versions have it, from ignorance of the force of the 
Greek article ? But that u godliness is lucre," or a means of gain, 

* The word here, and Hcb. i. 4, moet improperly translated in the Engliah 
Version “made” (after Beza and the Geneva Version, Tyndale and Coverdale 
being right), hae met with a curioue variety of rendering. Though in itself 
perfectly unambiguous, and well represented by becoming, being bom, being , or 
the like, according to the context, It ia rendered by forty-sem different Engliah 
words. The rendering it “ finished” in Heb. Iv. 8, quite obscures the meaning 
of the passage. In Acta, L 28, It le translated (after Tyndale)—" be ordained." 
Acta, Iv. 4, does uot imply the conversion of 6000 In addition to the previous 
3000, but the number became five thousand. 
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as Covcrdale correctly has it, seems to be the view taken by too 
many in the present day. 

I believe, too, that the beautiful idea expressed by Tyndale 
(1st ed.) and Coverdale in 2 Cor. iii. 18, is correct, and suits 
the connexion better than the common rendering (derived from 
Tyndale’s 2nd ed.): ** The lorde’s glory apeareth in us all | as 
in a glasae.”— Tynd. Let us look at the whole context. And first, 
it is necessary to note that the passage in Exodus, xxxiv. 30-35, 
referred to by the Apostle, is misunderstood in consequence of the 
erroneous insertion of the little word till (in Italics) in ver. 33, 
contrary to the older versions. When Mose9 came ont from 
before the Lord, and while he spake to the people what he had 
been commanded, his face shone (not on one occasion only, but 
always). When he had done speaking, he put the veil on his 
face, in order that the fading away of the glory might not be ob¬ 
served. The word till being omitted, this is at once seen to be 
the meaning of vv. 33, 34, 35. 

Let us now turn to the ApoBtle, beginning at ver. 7: “ But 
if the ministration of death in tbe letter, engraven on stones, 
took place in glory, 60 that the children of Israel could not fix 
their eyes on the face of Moses, on account of the glory of his face 
which was fleeting, how shall not rather the ministration of the 
Spirit be in glory? .... For if the fleeting [was ministered] 
with glory, much more [shall] the abiding [be ministered] in 
glory. Having then such a hope, we use much openness, and not 
as Moses put a veil on his face in order that the children of Israel 
should not look upon the end of the fleeting; but their thoughts 
were hardened (their perceptions blunted) for to this day re- 
maineth the same veil in the reading of the old covenant, it not 
being revealed* that in Christ it [fleeteth away or] is done away; 
but unto this day, whenever Moses is read, a veil lieth on their 
heart; but whensoever it shall turn to the Lord, the veil is taken 
away .... But we all with unveiled face mirroringf the glory 

* The word ought to be re-teiled, to preserve the paronomasia. Unveiled, or 
mmjolded, might be suggested. 

| “ Spiegelt rich in uns des Herrn KJarheit"— Lnther. 
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of the Lord, ure changing [present, are undergoing a change] 
into the same image from glory to glory, as by the Lord the 
Spirit" The illustration is continued in the next chapter: “ But 
even if our OoBpcl is veiled, it is in those who arc perishing that 
it is veiled" (when.* the common version has four faults in one 
short verse), “ in whom the god of this world hath blinded the 
minds [perceptions] of the unbelieving, that the enlightening of 
the Gospel of the glory of Christ, who is the image of God, should 
not shine upon them," Ac. 

The contrast is striking and beautiful between Moses shining 
with a fading brightness, which followed him from the Divine 
presence, and Christians all ever more and more brightly beam¬ 
ing with tho glory 7 of the Lord, in whose presence they live, and 
into whose image they arc being transformed.* 

We must again give Coverdidc the credit of being more correct 
than our present Version in James, i. 26, 27, where he uses the 
words 'devout,' ‘dcvocion,’ insteud of ‘religious’ and 'religion.' 
The word used by the Apostle refers only to the outward services 
of religion, and the use of this word (with its present meaning) 
perverts his statement into one leading to inferences wholly false 
and unscriptural. It is not too much to say that this error alone 
would call imperatively for a revision. Whether the use of the 
word ‘religion’ in this place be an archaism or not, I shall 
not discuss; it has unquestionably come from the Latin, and was 
certainly not usual in this sense so late as 161 l.f 

One or two other passages may be mentioned where our Ver¬ 
sion departs from all its predecessors to follow errors of the 
Hhcmish or of Bcza. For example, Tit. ii. 11: “The grace of 
God | that bryngeth health vnto all men | hath apered.”}— Tynd. 

* Thia ia not the place to diacuas the considerationa, lexicographical and 
grammatical, which appear to me to afford a satisfactory aopport to this render¬ 
ing; which baa, moreover, the authority of the beat Greek commentators in its 
favour. 

t See Trench, “ Synonymes of the New Testament,” on Oprjugtia. 

♦ The nicety of the word immediately following, watitvovoa, disciplining 
or Bekootimg, not merely tracking, has, of course, escaped the older translators. 

it 
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So also in the use of the word charity instead of love in 1 Cor. xiii. 
and elsewhere. All the versions before King James arc right in 
Matt. v. 21, &c. : “It wns sayd vnto them off the old tyme.”— 
Tynd. It might be imagined that the translators thought it hard 
to reconcile our Lord’s remarks with the divine authority of the 
laws which He superseded, but they forgot that no interpretation 
of this passage can affect the fact that the laws are those given 
by Moses. Beza, indeed, whom they followed, refere the words 
to the appended clause, 1 ‘ Whosoever shall kill shall be in danger 
of the judgment,” but in ver. 27 there is no appendix. 

Such instances might be multiplied,* but these arc sufficient to 
justify us in affir ming that if the scholars of King James's day 
had devoted themselves to the study of the Scriptures, and the 
improvement of the Version, instead of “ irrationally desiring to 
maintain the integrity of the Version against the sense of the 
original,”! there would now be less reason for requiring a new 
revision. If Tyndalc and Coverdole, working alone, were so 
successful in 1526 and 1535, what might not have been expected 
from the united labours of scholars in the succeeding century ? 
Let not the lesson be lost on our age. Let us 6how ourselves to 
be the disciples of the noble body of translators who laboured to 
the best of their ability in the house of God, rather than of those 
obstructives who were “ studious onely to sceke quarrels in other 
men’s wcl dooinges.”! That such was their only function may 
be inferred from this curious fact. The passages brought forward 
by Mr. Reynolds, and othere, to prove the necessity of a revision 
of the Authorized Version, were quite correctly translated in the 

# I have just noted a remarkable case. Tbe words 6 rai warijp, the 
proper rendering of which is of great importance, are wrongly rendered in the 
Received Version thirteen times out of nineteen, notwithstanding the example of 
Tyndale, who was uniformly right in at least eighteen of these passages. 

f We borrow the words of a learned writer, who thinks a revision “ needless 
and inexpedient ; n yet be has no milder words than those in the text for Boia, 
who had the same objections to a revision of the Vulgate, and that in 1655. 
Bois, nevertheless, was willing to admit marginal corrections.—Scrivener's 
• ‘ Supplement to the Authorized English Version,” p. 79. 

+ Preface to Bishop*’ Bible. 
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current one ; yet the obstructives never hinted at the fact.* * * § 
Tlie public, however, decided that the flew Version was worthy 
to be adopted as better fitted to replace the original than any 
hitherto published. 

I say the public, for it has been clearly sbownf that Royal 
Authority had nothing whatever to say to its success. King, 
Council, Parliament, Convocations—not a word was uttered by 
any of them about the New Version. J James, before he became 
actual King, had indeed given order for the nomination of trans¬ 
lators ; but after the Version was mode, he took no steps what¬ 
ever about it. That he was paid for the monopoly of printing it 
is probable; that he did not contribute a farthing towards the 
expenses, is certain. The Bishops’ Version, though authorized, 
had not become popular; the so-called Royal Version was uni¬ 
versally received without authority. The Genevan Version was 
not, however, displaced at once; nine editions appeared in seven 
ycara after 1611, and it continued to be ’printed at intervals 
(sometimes by the King’s printer cum pritilegio regia mojestatis) 
until 1644, and possibly much later. When we consider the 
number of copies already in circulation, and this continued mul¬ 
tiplication of them, wo see how erroneous it is to suppose that 
the New Version at once superseded all others. Ultimately, 
however, it triumphed, like Jerome’s, by its raerit.§ 

A new revision made with similar care and such learning as 

* Whit la alill more curious, two of the three passages are still read in churches 
(Pa. cv. 28; cvL 80). There ia sufficient ground for calling the Genevan the 
current version. From the first iaaue of the Bishops' Bible in 1668 to 1608, 
there were but twenty-nine editions of it isaued; while of other Bibles and Tm- 
Uraents, chiefly Genevan, there were 200. From 1608 again to 1611 only 
three out of thirty-two editions were of the Authorized Version. See Anderson’s 
"Annals of the English Bible.” 

f “ Annals of the English Bible,” by Rev. Christopher Anderson. 

} Former versions had been authorized by proclamations and by canons. 

§ Not perhaps by its merit alone. The Genevan Bible had the incumbrance 
of notes; and moreover the importation or sale of the foreign editions was made 
a High Commission crime, under Laud. Under Cromwell mess ores were taken 
by I’ariisment for a revision, but political troubles interfered. 

» 2 
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could now be brought to bear upon it, would win its way like¬ 
wise. Nay, wc indulge the hope that its execution would be 
such as to secure still more rapidly its general acceptance. Our 
obligation, however, is not affected by the anticipated conduct of 
others. Whether they refuse or whether they accept our work, 
it is our plain duty to make the people’s Bible as perfect as human 
labour, with the help of God, can make it We should indeed be 
sorry if that perfection were purchased at the expense of our early 
admiration and affection for the English Bible. But our affection 
is too strong to be shaken by the removal of the faults to which 
wc cannot be blind, nor is our admiration so unreasoning that we 
should wish to sacrifice to it the purity of God’s Word. Let it be 
granted, however, that the English Bible is not only the noblest 
monument of the language, but the stronghold of it; still, it must 
be remembered that this character did not originate with the last 
version, but was preserved through it, as it had been through those 
which preceded. What was then done merely out of respect for 
old associations will now be done partly also out of a wise esti¬ 
mation of the language itself. No scholar would willingly permit 
that beautiful and simple language to be cast aside ,* happily, every 
scholar knows that its preservation is not merely consistent with, 
but favours the utmost faithfulness to the original. Those who 
are not scholars may satisfy themselves that it is likely to be pre¬ 
served, by tracing the past history of a few chapters from the first 
edition of Tyndalc, through his second and all subsequent revi¬ 
sions.* It is surprising, indeed, how often we can render our 
translation perfectly faithful, adopting the phraseology of the older 
versions. In general it may be said, that the slight changes ne¬ 
cessary to render our version all but perfect, while most of them 
would pass unnoticed by the ordinary reader, would be received 
gratefully by the real student. For how could the restoration of the 
genuine Word of God fail to add to the beauty and clearness and 
truth of any passage! “ And what is the worthe of one passage 

* Bagster'a “ Hex a pi a” may be consulted for some of these. Tyndale’s firat 
edition and Coverdale’a Bible have been reprinted separately by the same 
publisher, and will well repay the trouhle of consulting them. 
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found out [says an old translator] is well understood of them who 
in the Scriptures thinke to have e tern all life; everie passage is a 
new Virginia to dwell.” Even where there is no positive error, 
it may be desirable to prevent misconceptions by introducing some 
unambiguous expression. Some experience of the mistakes most 
usual would point out the passages where such alteration may be 
necessary; without such experience they would probably be over¬ 
looked. 8uch a phrase, for instance, as “ The lord commended 
the unjust steward,” does in fact perplex many readers; yet it 
might not have occurred to the scholar to alter it* The gramma¬ 
rian, again, would perhaps find no fault with the rendering of Rev. 
xiv. 13:—“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth : Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labours; and their works do follow them.” In fact, among the 
meanings of ‘ follow* given by Richardson is —* to accompany or 
uttend upon, in the mm t of,* and that this is the sense of the text 
is decided by a glance at the Greek atoXovOct /ter* avr iSf, * follow 
with them.* What shall we say, then, to the following comment 
proceeding from a Bishop and ex-Professor of Divinity ? “ Their 
wohkh do follow them —mark that expression ; it is one on 
which our dear departed friend doubtless may have frequently ad¬ 
dressed you, and he told you that, when the believer stands before 
the Throne of God in the presence of his Saviour, he stands there 
divested of his works—they arc not with him—he has no works 
but the Redeemer’s works, nothing to trust in but the righteous¬ 
ness of Christ [true, certainly], and therefore it is said they do not 
accompany him, but follow him.” Verily it is time to amend our 
version when it leads men of the highest standing in the Church 
thus to preach unscriptural doctrine. Nor is this a singular case. 
Even while I write, an instance has occurred of a s imil ar mistake. 
An eminent clergyman has in a published essay adduced the text: 
“ Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness,” 
as if it meant “Make the unrighteous your friends.” A com¬ 
petent knowledge either of Greek or of English would have saved 
him from such an error; but this is too much to expect from 

• The substitution of ‘ hit lonl' would prevent oil misconception. 
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ordinary writers; and how much more from preachers. How often 
have we been told, on the authority of St. Peter, that St. Paul’s 
Epistles contained things “hard to be understood, which the un¬ 
learned and unstable wrest to their own destruction” ? Yet, in the 
English the reference of the pronoun ‘which* (“in wliich are 
things hard,” &c.) is ambiguous; and a reference to the Greek 
shows that the antecedent cannot be the * epistles,* but must be 
‘ these things ;* and St. Paul is appealed to as treating of these 
perplexing subjects with inspired wisdom, as throwing light on 
difficulties, not as creating them.* It is needless to cite fur¬ 
ther instances of this class. These are enough to show that when 
the English words are even slightly ambiguous, thus actually 
calling for an appeal to the originals, respectable scholars adopt, 
without inquiry, the wrong meaning; and this even in import¬ 
ant passages. Yet we are seriously asked to trust to the pulpit 
for the rectification of all errors. Most inadequate would pulpit 
criticism be at the best; but, as it is, we are compelled to say, that 
os long as the English text is in any degree incorrect or ambiguous, 
it is vain to expect better instruction from preacher, prelate, or 
professor. 

As to obsolete expressions and Hebraisms, little need be said. 
There arc very few archaisms which really perplex or mislead the 
reader. One such, however, is very frequent,—we mean the use 
of ‘of,’ in the sense of ‘by,’ of which an example has just been 
quoted. In one remarkable passage, too, the sense is obscured by 
a vulgarism in the use of ‘ by.’ “ I know nothing by myself,” 
i. c., agaimt myself. In fact, both as to archaisms and Oriental¬ 
isms, those which seem the plainest have most need to be changed: 
they convey 6omc idea to the reader ccrtainlj’, but it is often a 
wrong one. Such a Hebraism, for example, as ‘ ‘ cleanness of teeth’ ’ 
for famine, few would wish to change; but an apparently simple 
one, “ leading captivity captive,” has misled even translators and 
commentators on lho Xew Testament. The use of “ hell” for 

• I am aware tlial Lachmanii reads nlf. But, without considering llu* 
evidence for either reading, it is plain that the argument reels on the fact of oil¬ 
being in the received text. 
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Hades, or ' the Unseen/ may perhaps be reckoned an archaism; 
and it is not easy to see why our translators (after the Genevan) 
should have altered it in one place, and one only (1 Cor. xv. 55). 
The word now stands in the New Testament ten times for 4 the un¬ 
seen / once for Tartarus, the place of the fallen angels (2 Pet ii. 4); 
and ten times for Gehenna, or the valley of Hinnom. In the Old 
Testament it represents only one woid, namely, 4 Sheol/ the same 
us Hades. Whatever rendering be adopted for Hades, ' hell’ is 
obviously inadmissible; and whether 4 Gehenna* itself should be 
preserved, deserves consideration. 

I shall proceed to adduce a few instances of positive errors 
in our present Version; and the first will illustrate the vast 
importance of apparently slight changes. Mr. Wilson has shown 
very clearly that our Saviour was condemned,* not for claim¬ 
ing to be the Messiah, but for blaspheming in claiming to be 
in on exclusive sense the Son of God. One of the most remark- 
ublc passages supporting this view is John, v. 18 :— 44 The Jews 
sought to sluy Him, because he not only broke [not, had broken] 
the Sabbuth, but also called God His own Father, making Him¬ 
self cquul to God.” Here the most important word, 4 own/ is 
altogether omitted in our Version. So far, indeed, have the trans¬ 
lators been Jrom intruding the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity into 
passages where it is not alluded to, that they have not given the 
full force of some of the most explicit statements, as, for example, 
Tit. ii. 13:— 14 Looking for the blessed hope and appearing of the 
glory [not, glorious appearing] of our great God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ,” &e.; better perhaps, 44 the great God, even our Saviour.”! 
It may be observed thut we have omitted (as Covcrdale has done) 
the article before 44 appearing,” 44 blessed” applying to it as well as 
as to “hope,” which here stands for the object of hope. Eph. v. 5, 
again, ought to read— 44 the kingdom of Christ and God,” the second 
of having been inserted from inattention to the use of the Greek 
article. Instances of similar inattention are very frequent: one 
notable cusc I have already cited from 1 Tim. vi. 5; and an- 

* “ Illustrations of the method of explaining the New Testament," Ac. 

9 

f See Mr. Ellicott’s Commentary for a clear statement of the ground of this 
rendering. 
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other occutb in the same chapter:—“ Let those who have believ¬ 
ing masters not despise them, because they are brethren ; but let 
them the rather sen e them, because believing and beloved arc 
they who receive the benefit.” In these two cases the article de¬ 
termines the subject of the proposition; in the following from 
Heb. ix. 11, 12, its use in defining will appear from the transla¬ 
tion :—“ But Christ having come a high priest of the future* good 
things ( future before his coming) through the greater and more per¬ 
fect tabernacle,—hath entered once for all into the holiest,” &c. 
A more important passage, perhaps, because more likely to mis¬ 
lead the ignorant, is 1 Pet. iii. 1, “ that by the conversation [be¬ 
haviour] of their wives without discussion they may be gained,” not, 
“ without the word” In the 15th verse of the chapter of Hebrews 
just quoted, the argument is injured partly by the insertion of the 
article:—“ And for this reason he is mediator of a new covenant, 
in order that when death had taken place for [the] redemption of 
the transgressions under the first covenant, those who have been 
called to the eternal inheritance should receive the promise.” Of 
the alterations here made in this passage three arc necessitated 
by the force of the article; in the construction of the last clause 
I do not charge the Authorized Version with absolute error, but 
at least the rendering adopted is more probable. As to the word 
“covenant,” it is, I think, clearly the only one which suits 
the whole context; but whatever be the word used, it must be 
preserved all through, as Tyndale has preserved “ testament. 

In another passage in Heb. vii. 18,19, the insertion of the article 
is combined with neglect of the force of ptv —ce:—There is “n 

* Ebrard adopts the reading 

f Tlie argument commonly relied on for the rendering 1 testament' is that in 
ver. 1 6,the death rov (ia9fptvov is aaid to be necessary; this seems not true 
of the “ covenanting party,” therefore the word must mean 1 testator,’ in which 
cose the proposition is true. True, certainly, apart from the context, which shows 
it to be not only false, but impossible; for, not to mention that a testator cannot 
be called the mediator of his testament, in the Old Testament where was the 
death of the testator? The idea is, in fact, utterly inapplicable to the Apostle’s 
argument. A recent voluminous writer on Biblical criticism, nevertheless, coolly 
assumes that ‘ testament' must be right. 
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patting away [why use such a word as disannulling?] of the com¬ 
mandment going before, on account of its weakness and unprofit¬ 
ableness (for the law made nothing perfect), and a bringing in of 
a better hope, Ac." 

Often the proper signification of the Greek moods and tenses is 
lost in the present Version. For example, Gal. v. 3, 4:—“I testify 
to every man who is submitting to circumcision [by no means, who 
is circumcised] that he is a debtor to do the whole Law. Ye have 
been annulled [or made void , as Wyclyffe; it is the same as in 
Rom. vii. 6, is translated, “ We are delivered from "] from Christ, 
yo that are obtaining justification [i e. seeking to obtain] in the 
law." Again, Gal. i. 11:—“I resisted him [Peter], because he was 
condemned" (viz. by his own previous conduct). Similarly, in 
Acts, ii. 47 :—“ The Lord added together* those that were put in 
a state of salvation day by day" (" Those that weren made saaf"— 
Wycliffe). 

Not to multiply examples, as might easily be done, I s hall 
cite one or two illustrations of a different kind of fault,—the 
erroneous rendering of single words. And first, an unnecessary 
variation in rendering the same word in the same passage may ob¬ 
scure tho connexion. Thus, Rom. xV. 4, 5: —“ That we through 
the patience and comfort of the Scriptures may havo hope. Now 
tho God of this patience and comfort give you," &c. And in the 
samo chapter, 12, 13 :— u In him shall the Gentiles hope. Now 
the God of hope fill you," &e. Why eXiriifa; has been translated 
“ trust” (after Tyndalc) is not clear, unless it were suggested by 
the construction with «V. It has, however, been so rendered in 
1 Tim. vi. 17, again:—“ Not to have their hope fixed on the uncer¬ 
tainty of riches, "f Other instances have already occurred. The 
converse error of not attending to the differences of words in tho 

original is not less frequent. For example, Phil. iii. 11, seq.: _ 

"If by any means I may attain unto the resurrection from the 
dead; not that I have already gotten [referring to verse 9], or am 
already completed, but I pureur, if I may also lay hold on that for 

• We adopt the reading of the chief critical texts. 

t Iu Hcb. x. 23, where Tyndale is right;—“ Let us kepe the profession of our 
hoj»c [ with-oute waveringe/’/bifA may, fierhape, be a typographical error. 
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which I was also laid hold of by Christ.” The reader of the 
common Version here could not avoid supposing the Apostle’s 
meaning to be that he had not attained to the resurrection, im¬ 
plying apparently some mysterious attainment possible in this 
life.* Again, the use of the word “ perfect,” instead of ‘ com¬ 
pleted,’ or * perfected,’ gives an appearance of inconsistency with 
vcr. 15. Another instance of apparent inconsistency from a simi¬ 
lar cause occurs in Gal. vi. 2,5,—“Bear one another’s burdens;”— 
“ Each shall bear his own load ” (not burden), where there is an 
obvious distinction, as the connexion shows, between those burdens 
which one can bear for another, and those which cannot be shared. 
One other instance, 1 Cor. i. 10, 21 :—“The doctrinef of the 
cross is to those that are perishing folly; but to us who are in the 
way of solvation it is the power of God.—God was pleased by the 
folly of the preaching [i. e. of the matter preached, the proclama¬ 
tion], to save those that believe.” The common rendering would 
suggest to most readers a reflection on foolish preaching. But the 
word rrjpv-fpa can only mean the thing proclaimed; the rendering 
‘ proclamation’ will be found to throw light on all the passages 
where it occurs. For instance, Tit. i. 3:—“ Manifested His Word 
in the proclamation with which I was intrusted.” 

It is a pity that we cannot more frequently preserve the relation 
of paronymous words, such as Y't'X’b Y rV X < *® ? >+ m 1 Cor. xv. 44,45: 
—“ If there exists an animal body, there exists also a spiritual. 
Thus also it is written: The first man Adam became an animal 
life: the last Adam a life-giving spirit.” In the Book of Genesis, 
indeed, we read that the “man became a living soul” But the 
Hebrew words thus translated were, within the compass of a few 
verses, rendered “ life” (ch. i. 30); “living creature” (i. 21, 24; 
ii. 19); “ creature that hath life” (20); so that no distinguishing 

■ The error crept in through Tyndale’s second edition. The first is not wrong. 

t Aoyoc and Ktfpvypa occur together again in ch. ii. 4:—“My discourseaud 
my proclamationand again in Titus, i. 3, aa in the text. The word ‘preach,* it 
may be observed, represents si* or right Greek words, differing in signification, 
and all variously translated—one ‘to dispute,’ ‘to reason;* another, 'to show 
glad tidinga/ &c. &c. 

t Always opposed to wvtvfta, spirit; and twice translated ‘‘sensual." 
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quality of man is referred to, as the Kngliah reader would probably 
suppose. 

With respect to the variety in the rendering of the same word 
(which the translators defend in the Preface), it ought to be re¬ 
cognised that when the original author had not varied his expres¬ 
sion, we are not justified in making any change for the sake of 
elegance alone. Further, as Lord Bacon well observes, where the 
original preserves a constant difference between two words (or 
modes of expression), he is a bad translator that confounds them ;* 
and the converse is equally true, that he is a bod translator who 
uses indifferently two words of distinct meaning to represent the 
same word in the same sense in the original. Yet the cases in 
which this has been done in our Version are neither few nor un¬ 
important. For example, the word in'etovov, usually rendered 
“bishop,” is used in one passage (Acts, xx. 28; see ver. 17) in a man¬ 
ner whichclcurly establishes the identity ofbishops and presbyters,! 
und the existence of several in one city. Yet the English reader 
cannot draw the legitimate conclusion, the word being rendered 
“ overseers.” It has been erroneously stated that this rendering 
was duo to Bancroft's influence; the fact is, it occurs in Tyndale, 
who cannot be suspected of high prelatical notions. That variety 
in rendering the same words was often, even in important cases, 
the result of positive negligence, may be fairly inferred from the ex¬ 
ample already referred to(p. 18), in which, with the correct render¬ 
ing (“God the Father”) before them in every occurrence of the 
words, the translators have in two-thirds of the entire number of 
passages altered it to “the God and Father,” or “God and the 
Father.” Had they introduced tho change in every instance, wo 
could only charge them with error; but what shall we say to this 
self-condemning departure from their model ? 

What ideas, again, can be more distinct than judgment, condem¬ 
nation, and damnation ? That they arc expressed by different 

* The example he gives is the distinction of TptvfSvTtpot end which 

is preserved in our Version. 

t The verb i w itrcoiriw occurs in connexion with 7rpj<T/3yT*poi,also in 1 PeLv.2, 
being translated— 11 taking the oversight of.” 
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Greek words no one will deny. Yet, what variation there is in the 
rendering of these and cognate words! The word generally trans¬ 
lated "judge” (icptvw) is once rendered "damn” (2 Thess. ii. 12). 
In the Gospels it is always "judge/’ except in John, iii. 17, 18:— 
" God sent not His Son into the world in order to condemn [judge] 
the world,” &c. The corresponding noun, xpt'pa (judgment, 
sentence), is the original of " damnation,” in Rom. iii. 8—"whose 
damnation is just;” and in Rom. xiii. 2,—" They that resist shall 

receive damnation.” It must be observed, that this is the word used 
in Luke, xxiii. 40, and xxiv. 20, of the condemnation of our Lord; 
and in John, ix. 39, where our Lord says:—" For judgment am I 
come into this world.” Is this variation necessary or desirable? 
Is it right, again, that we should retain as a stumbling-block for 
tender consciences the words:—"He that doubteth is damned if 
he eat ”? (Rom. xiv. 23), where the word used is commonly* and 
rightly rendered " condemn.” Lastly, is it fair to the English 
reader to render the same word by "judgment,” "condemnation,” 
"damnation,” within the compass of seven verses? (John, v. 24-30). 
To take, again, a different example, what reader would suspect 
that "to Bavc,” " to heal,” and "to make whole,” represent the 
same Greek words, or that "to save souls,” and " to save lives,” 
stand for the same phrase in the original?! Acts, iv. 9, 10, 12, 
the connexion is lost by the same word being rendered in the 
former verses, "made whole,” in the latter, "saved.” The 
word, when used in reference to disease, is in the Gospels rendered 
indifferently by the one and the other, and I know not why 
"saved” was thought inappropriate in the same sense here. 
I shall cite but one or two other instances of error in single 
words:—"Patience [or endurance] worketh [not experience, but 
proof ‘ as an old translator has it, or] approval, and approval, 

♦ 

* Seventeen times out of nineteen. I here, once for all, acknowledge my 
obligations to Mr. Wigram’s “ Englishman's Greek Concordance," a work ! 
should be glad to see in the hands of every Biblical student, learned or unlearned. 

t The Greek word for “soul’’ is rendered variously “ heart,” “ mind," “ life,” 
“ soul" It may be remarked that there are sii other words rendered “ mind, - ’ 
and three, “ life." 
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hope” (Rom. v. 4, 5). So the same end related words in 2 Cor. 
xiii. 3, 5-7, where the word rendered ‘reprobate' means little more 
than ‘ without proof.’ Compare vcr. 7 (see App.) In Phil. iii. 21, 
again, 8t. Paul does not call our body * vile/ but, by a remarkable 
term, ' the body of our humiliation.* For an allusion in 1 Tim. vi. 
11, lost in our Version, see Appendix. The last important word I 
shall refer to is Oekw, * to will or desire/ often confounded with the 
auxiliary ‘ will/ rather through the ambiguity of the English word 
than from any fault of the translators. Its force has been lost 
thus in many passages:—“How often I desired to gather thy 
children as a hen gathercth her chickens under her wings, and 
ye were notwilling” (same word, ‘desired not’)—(Mat. xxiii. 37). 
“Our Saviour God, who dcsireth that all men should be saved 
and come to the knowledge of the truth”—(1 Tim. ii. 4). 

It ought to be noticed that errors which do not mislead the 
common reader, the literul signification of the English being 
plainly inappropriate, may tend to foster a loose system of inter¬ 
pretation. To illustrate this, I shall cite but two or three pas¬ 
sages:—“ He that loveth another hath fulfilled the law.” “Then 
(when the Lord will make manifest the counsels of the heart), 
shall every man have praise of God.” That these passages must 
be understood with great limitation Beams clear to every one, and, 
if ho, then why not other passages? Now, if the Greek article 
had been attended to in the translation, it would be seen that no 
limitation whatever was required or intended. “He that loveth 
his neighbour hath fulfilled the law.” “Then shall each obtain 
the praise he deserves.” Another well-known passage occurs 
to me, w'hcrc the wrong insertion of the article gives us the 
statement that “the love of money is the root of all evil,” while 
the Apostle calls it a root of all evil. And again:—“The 
Spirit will guide you to all the truth ;’* not to all truth, but to 
all that belongs to Christ’s religion. To this head wc may, 
perhaps, refer the erroneous rendering,—“ Take no thought for the 
morrow” (Mat. v. 34, &c.), where the original word means, * Be 
not anxious’ or ‘distracted.’ The words might, however, mislead 
some tender consciences. 
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I have not space to enter at any length into the errors in the 
translation of the Old Testament. Gross mistakes are, as might 
be expected, more numerous than in the New Testament, while 
in general the rendering is closer and more literal. I shall quote 
only one or two passages, being the first that come to my hands, 
and which happen to be chiefly from the Book of Proverbs. Thus, 
in chap. viii. 35, 36, the antithesis is lost—“ Whoso findeth me 
findeth life, but he that raisseth me harmeth his life," &c. In 
chap. xix. 18, we ought to read—" Chasten thy son while there is 
hope; but let not thy soul be lilted up to 6lay him,"—a warning 
against excessive chastisement. In the preceding chapter (xviii. 
8)—“The words of a talebearer," saith the wise man, “are as 
dainty morsels [by no means as wounds\ and go down into the 
innermost parts of the belly." They are tidbits greedily swal¬ 
lowed ; so also chap. xxvi. 22. What a weighty saying is lost in 
chap, xxvii. 6:—“ Faithful are the wounds of a friend [of a lover], 
and abundant the kisses of an enemy [a hater].” The second 
clause is parallel to the saying in verse 14:—“ He that blcsscth 
[greeteth] his friend with a loud voice, early in the morning, it 
shall be counted a curse to him." The passage, chap. xxv. 23, 
referred to in Lieutenant Maury’s recent work, as showing the 
quarter from which rain comes in Palestine, is, unfortunately for 
his argument, mistranslated:— 4 ' The north wind bringeth a shower 
[not constant rain], and an angry countenance n secret tongue." 
It is easy to see what led to the error in this verse. To cite pas¬ 
sages, from the Prophets especially, which arc either misunder¬ 
stood or not understood at all in our Version, would be tedious, 
and not very interesting. A few instances may, however, be 
given from other books. In Psalm cxli. 5, what can be under¬ 
stood by oil not breaking the head ? The word rendered *' break" 
means ‘ to refuse —“ Oil for the head my head will not refuse." 
In the Third Commandment, again, bf the Decalogue is it not ge¬ 
nerally supposed that profane swearing is forbidden ? and this, 
although the marginal references and our Lord'6 express statement 
(Matt. v. 33) show that the word ‘vain’ here means ‘ a lie,’ the law 
being against false swearing. ‘Vain’ and ‘vanity,’ which are 
often used in this sense in the Old Testament, were, of course, 
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suggested by the Latin. This instance may seem trivial; but 
it has a very important bearing. 

One or two instances from passages in Genesis, obscure to the 
English reader, may be interesting. Gen. iv. 23, Lamcch says: 
—“ I have slain a man for my wounding [i.e. for wounding me], 
and a young man for ray hurt.” In vi 3, where the word ren¬ 
dered “ strive’* can only be explained by kindred words in Hebrew 
and Arabic, the most probable rendering is—“ My spirit shall not 
Always dwell [or, perhaps, ru/e] in man, because of their trans¬ 
gressions; he is flesh, yet his days,” &c. I observe the word 
“ strive with** in this passage used as the basis of an argument in 
Mr. Williams’s late pamphlet against Mr. Maurice, and the latter 
in his reply does not notice the circumstance that this rendering 
is at best questionable. The older versions—the Septuagint, the 
Vulgate, Syriac, and Arabic—have “ dwell’* or “remain.’* Again, 
in chap. iii. 22, the rendering adopted by Mr. Preston seems to 
commend itself:—“ The man is [or was] us one of us, in distin¬ 
guishing good and evil; but now [that he has chosen the evil], 
he must not be permitted to put forth hiB hand,” &c. It was not 
by an act of sin that man become like to God, but he wus made 
so in the freedom of his will to choose good or evil. 

It would be easy to multiply such examples, but these arc suffi¬ 
cient for our purpose. Yet they do not give an adequate idea of 
the revision required. I have of course selected a few of the most 
obvious errors; but it would be impossible to show by citation of 
detached verses the effect of what would appear to be minor errors 
in obscuring an argument. To the reader of the original, references 
would be superfluous. Suffice it to say, that in almost every page 
there will be found various deviations from strict accuracy; and 
without such accuracy it is plain that the closest reasoning may 
be involved in deep perplexity.* A revision which should remove 
all unnecessary difficulties, correct such errors as have been pointed 
out, and put the English reader, as far os can be, in possession of 
the very words of the inspired writers, and which should do this 

* For the correction of such error* it la obvious that occasional criticism is 
altogether useless. 
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without impairing the beauty of the English Bible, would be a 
glorious work. It is marvellous that in a Protestant, a Bible- 
loving, a Bible-diffusing country, such a work needs to be de¬ 
fended. It is natural, doubtless, that men who are not familiar 
with the processes and results of criticism should feel alarm about 
operations of which they know nothing, carried on by persons in 
whom they have no confidence. But that those who ought to 
be better informed, should denounce all attempts to make the 
people's Bible a more perfect substitute for the original, seems 
quite unaccountable. I would earnestly call upon them to con¬ 
sider the question solemnly as one of positive duty. Excellent 
as our Version is compared with others, there are in it “ inaccu¬ 
racies not less patent than remediable,”—there arc li misrepresen¬ 
tations of the language of the Holy Ghost, and he who, after being 
satisfied in any degree of this, leans to counsels of obstructivencss, 
or who, if intellectually unable to test the truth, permits himself 
to denounce or deny them, deals deceitfully with the Word of 
God.”* It is said, indeed, that the English Bible is sufficient 
for salvation, and, therefore, no change is required. I confess 
that I cannot sec the connexion between the premiss and the 
conclusion. The New Testament alone, nay, a single Gospel, is, 
I suppose, sufficient for salvation; but is the rest, therefore, 
superfluous ? and is all preaching unnecessary ? Do not the Scrip¬ 
tures consist for the most part, not of what is essential to salva¬ 
tion, but of what is profitable for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness? To what purpose, in fine, is the 
assertion, unless it is maintained that when God has given a 
revelation to the Church she is at liberty to publish to her mem¬ 
bers so much as is thought necessary to salvation, and ** reserve” 
the rest The learned are, as it were, the interpreters who 
convey God’s Word to the people; and the one duty of an inter¬ 
preter is to be faithful. He is left no discretion to choose what 
may be communicated, what reserved; much less is he allowed 
to select what errors may be safely left in his interpretation. As 


Mr. EHicott's Preface to Pastoral Epistles. 
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to what arc termed alight errors, I cannot do better than refer 
to the excellent remarks of the late Archdeacon Hare:— 

“ Nor should any error be deemed slight which affects tho 
meaning of a single word in the Bible, where so much weight is 
attached to every single word, and where so many inferences and 
conclusions arc drawn from the slightest grounds, not merely those 
which find utterance in books, but a far greater number springing 
up in the minds of the millions to whom our English Bible is the 
code and canon of all truth. For this reason errors, even the least, 
in a version of the Bible arc of far greater moment than in any 
other book, as well because the contents of the Bible ore of far 
deeper importance, and have a fur wider influence, as also because 
the readers of the Bible are not only the educated and learned, 
who can exercise some sort of judgment on what they read, but 
vast multitudes who understand whatever they read according to 
the letter. Hence it is a muin duty of a Church to take care 
that the version of the Scriptures, which it puts into the hands 
of its members, shall be as faultless as possible, and to revise it 
with this view from time to time, in order to attain the utmost 
accuracy in every word.”* 

Nevertheless I am sorry to be obliged to agree with Mr. EUicott, 
that for any authoritative revision we are not yet mature. Not 
that the preliminary settlement of the primitive text is an insu¬ 
perable obstacle. Biblical criticism has not degenerated as Dr. 
Gumming affirms;—that it is lamentably neglected no reader of 
his Lecture will deny; its progress has been retarded by bitter 
opposition; but the most superficial student of the subject knows 
that its origin, as a science, iB quite recentf Dr. Cumming and 

■ “ Mission of the Comforter," p. 392. 

f Dr. Cumming refers, indeed, to Dr. Wordsworth in rapport of his assertion. 
Probably his knowledge of Dr. Wordsworth’s edition of the Gospels extends little 
beyond the Preface, in which he found a reference to an illustration of the dege¬ 
neracy of modem (German) criticism, occurring in pp. 260, 251. Had he taken 
the pains to read, he would have discovered that Dr. Wordsworth spoke of cri¬ 
ticism of the narrative, not of the text. The mistake is the same in kind as if 
Mr. Colliers work on the text of Shaksfteare should be viewed as an attemp^io 
estimate the historical value of “ King Henry VII." 

c 
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others regret the loss of the Apostles* autographs (although, if 
they existed, their genuineness and purity would certainly not be 
evident); yet those who seek to restore the text contained in 
them are regarded as enemies of the Bible. When they cannot be 
charged with giving judgment against evidence, they are yet 
spoken of as attacking this or that reading. They are told, at 
their peril, that they must find our present readings in the ancient 
manuscripts. How touching the words of Bengel, a man who 
nobly devoted his whole powers to the illustration of the Scrip¬ 
tures, and was in consequence charged with unparalleled auda¬ 
city :—“Oh! that this may be the last occasion of my 
in the breach to vindicate the precious original text of the New 
Testament!*’* “ Though the received text,” said he, u as it is, 
contains the Word of God, on which my soul may rest as safely os 
on heaven’s foundation, still there are many precious gems buried 
in the great hoard of criticism by those who have gone before me, 
and such valuables I feel it my duty to bring out to the sight of 
all, that no one, if possible, may be ignorant of their real worth.”! 

What a contrast to the flippant language of Hr. Cumming, who, 

“after three months’ study,” has come to the conclusion that all the 
“ suggested improvements” of critics are “ mere trifles and baga- 

to 

tclles, not worth listening to.” The learned orator has yet to learn, 
apparently, that “various readings” are not improvements sug¬ 
gested by critics, or “ supposed to be more in accordance with the 
meaning of the sacred writers.”! I 9 it necessary to repeat that 
critics have not written the manuscripts; that their only function 
is to compare the evidence, and accept as genuine whatever on tho 
whole has the balance in its favour; and this will plainly he the 
4 duty of revisers in every case,* whether the result be one of cer¬ 
tainty or probability. Of course, in such questions there will be 
variety of judgment Shall we then refuse to alter Stephens’s 
text unless we have the unanimous judgment of critics, however 

* Memoir by Burk, Eng. traos., p. 245. t lb., p. 420. 

\ Whether these words were reported verbatim or not, is of little consequence. 
Statements essentially the same have ben perpetually repeated. 1 cite Dr. Cam¬ 
ming merely &S the most prominent advocate of such views. 
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qualified, in favour of some one reading? We might as fairly re¬ 
quire the testimony of MSS. to be unanimous The question is not 
between the judgment of ancient critics and of modem; it is 
between the result of collation of a few not remarkably good 
copies, and that of hundreds of copies including the best autho¬ 
rities. Dr. Cumming, and others who follow the ‘ Protestant Pope 
Stephens,* finding it easy to show that critics arc not unanimous, 
adopt a principle very like the Romish doctrine of Probability. In 
every case where the reading is disputed they search for some 
critic who has supported the vulgar text, and their conclusion is 
then quite triumphant:—“ This may safely be taken and taught 
as the Word of God, and we may leave our disciples ignorant that 
any doubt whatever rests upon it” Nay, the conclusion is the 
same if the Vulgar Text is rejected by all critics, provided they 
differ as to the true reading. I ask seriously, is this to deal 
faithfully with the Word of God ? or is it consistent with our duty, 
when the true Inspired Word is in question, to adopt the sceptic’s 
argument, and say: First let the critics settle their differences, and 
then we will listen to them? We cannot persuade ourselves to 
think so; wo feel too deep an interest in the exact words of the 
sacred writers to think any critical evidence negligible; and, as 
far as our knowledge goes, we would have all made partakers of 
it, giving always in the text the best supported reading. Such, 
for example, are the following, bearing on one great doctrine:— 

“ Sanctify the Lord Christ in your hearts 11 Pray the Lord if 
perchance the thought of thy heart may be forgiven thee ;”f 
“ They essayed to go into Bithynia, and the Spirit of Jssus suf¬ 
fered them not.”J But we must often be satisfied with probable 
evidence; nor can we agree with Mr. Molan, that ‘‘nothing but 1 
proof positive can justify the choice of one reading and the rejec¬ 
tion of another.” “ Wo shall,” he adds in reference to disputed 
passages, “ be sooner excused for believing a thing ignorantly^ 
from a devout feeling on our part, rather than for discrediting 
what, after all, we ought to have believed from toy private feel- • 

* 1 Pet. Hi. 16. See Is. viii. 13, 14. f Acts, viiL 22. \ Acts, xvL%. 

c 2 
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ing of our own on the subject.” Surely. But the question is, 
whether we shall be sooner excused for knowingly misleading the 
unlearned, or for conscientiously following the evidence before us. 
It seems to me that adding to the Word of God is as perilous a pro¬ 
ceeding as taking from it. Copyists have always thought other¬ 
wise, and hence the frequent insertion of spurious words or even 
clauses. But with respect to the text specified by Mr. Mol an 
(1 John, v. 7), who can plead ignorance ? If the evidence against 
it be plain and positive, let us not dare to put it forth as divine; 
if the proof of its spuriousness be not decisive, but probable, let 
the doubt be intimated to the reader, as was done with regard to 
this very text in Coverdale’s, Afatthewe’s, and Cranmcr’s Bibles, 
and as is done to this day in our Authorized Version with respect 
to a clause now not in any degree doubtful, in the succeeding 
chapter (1 John, vi. 23). Here, as elsewhere, our translators have 
taught us how to escape the difficulty of deciding finally between 
two readings. With equal judgment and honesty they placed in 
the text what 6eemed to them the most probable reading, and if 
any other was thought deserving of notice, it was given in the 
margin. They had, however, but scanty means of knowing or 
judging of the variations in the ancient witnesses; but if, with 
the critical collections now in our hands, or shortly to be pub¬ 
lished, the same principle be adopted, there will never again be 
any necessity for a violent change. Future researches may slightly 
affect the balance of evidence in a few cases: they may make tho 
marginal more probable than the textual reading; but there will 
be no chance that a reading not now noticed shall ever establish 
its superiority to those admitted. 

I think, therefore, that while a systematic collation of im¬ 
portant documents is much to be desired, the want of it is not a 
decisive objection to a revision. A much more serious difficulty i9 
•I* state of Biblical scholarship amongst us. It is strange that 
any able writer, even sixty years ago, should maintain that the 
Apostle Paul wiotc Greek of such a quality that the only clue to 
his meaning was ft knowledge of what he ought to say ; it is 
strAger that a translation, executed on such principles, should 
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have been long regarded as a high authority. But it is still 
more surprising to find eminent scholars of the present day in¬ 
fected with the same notion. When the most renowned lexico¬ 
graphers and grammarians would have us believe that St i means 
therefore, or in order that; that 0 means and, and cV, ex ,—what 
can be looked for from the mass of self-constituted critics ? Only 
the other day a distinguished scholar (and translator of St. Paul) 
appealed to Phil. iii. 12, as a proof that the perfect and aorist were 
indisc rimina tely used in the New Testament dialect.* That text fur¬ 
nishes, in reality, a striking instance of their exact discrimination. 

We have, doubtless, as good Greek scholarship in England as 
anywhere, but it has been hitherto almost entirely confined to 
the illustration of the dramatists. Editors of JEschylus and of 
Aristotle arc fond of representing their works as material to aid 
the study of the Greek Testament, and rightly so; but it 6ccms 
not to have occurred to them that, while every one was engaged 
in adding to the vast moss of materials, the structure itself was 
wholly neglected. It is a fact that in the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century wo arc still in want of a good Lexicon to the New 
Testament. Now, at lost, scholars have turned their attention to 
the subject. Wc are promised lexicons, and we already possess 
commentaries by Mr. Alford, Mr. Ellicott, and others, which will 
not suffer by comparison with those of any age or country. The 
long-ncglcctcd study of Hebrew, also, is beginning to revive; but 
as yet the greatest works of Hebrew learning come from Germany. 
We have not a sufficient number of proved scholars to afford scope 
for the selection of revisers in whom the public would have con¬ 
fidence, nor have we a learned public capable of estimating scho¬ 
larship, or testing its results. How, then, is England to obtain 

• I may be permitted to quote Dr. Word a worth's words as expressing views 
lo which the ablest scholars would now pretty generally assent:—*' The Greek 
of the New Testament is not the Greek of Xenophon, Plato, or Demosthenes. It 
is s language of its own. And we need not scruple to affirm that, in precision 
of expression, in pure and nstive simplicity, in delicacy of handling, in the group¬ 
ing of words and phraaes, IH dignified and majestic simplicity, it has no rival in 
the world .”—Preface to the Goepel s. 
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that “company of wise and cunning craftsmen into whose hands 
she may hopefully confide her jewel of moat precious price ?’* 
Mr. Ellicott answers j udiciously,—By encouraging small bonds of 
scholars to make independent efforts on separate books, by their 
failures to learn wisdom, out of their censors to secure coadjutors, 
and by their partial success to win over the prejudiced and gain¬ 
saying. I would add, also, by promoting the general study of 
the original texts. Those who have not yet obtained entrance 
into that fruitful field cannot more profitably employ their leisure 
hours than in qualifying themselves for the enjoyment of its fresh 
and pleasant flowers; those who have already acquired the original 
tongues, and who arc engaged in public teaching, will be driven 
by very shame to consult the volumes which ought to have been 
their daily companions ; a higher standard of scholarship will be 
set up and by some attained; and in a few years we shall have 
an incomparable body of Biblical students, and a public competent 
to judge of the fitness and of the success of those who may be 
selected for the great tusk of revision. In the meantime, let every 
sincere attempt to set forward the work be received gratefully, 
and with favour proportioned to its real merits; not harshly and 
unkindly criticised because it falls short of that perfection which 
can only be expected from a final combined effort. Harsh criti¬ 
cism, however, all labourers must be prepared to meet. There is 
a class of persons who seem to believe that changes arc proposed 
independently of all evidence, and are to be judged of Bolely by 
subjective feeling. These persons of course take for granted that 
if a committee of revision be appointed, it will be selected from 
“ the most learned men of all denominations/*—the most learned 
Mormon, the most learned Glassite, the most learned Southcotian, 
&c., and that the predominant sect will intrude its own opinions 
into the Bible. Learning, judgment, love of truth, or piety, arc 
not to be trusted in a sacred book with the application of the 
rules of grammar or the laws of language. There could be no 
more bitter satire on the too frequent perversion of the judgment 
in theological matters; but we do not believe it to be true. 

The moat painful instance of this banishment of evidence and 
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reason in deference to subjective feeling has occurred with respect 
to a translation of the Book of Job, published by a well-known 
American Hebraist. 

In this version the passage, chap. xix. 26, is so rendered as not 
to express the doctrine of the resurrection of the body. Forth¬ 
with a popular writer and speaker, without pretending to judge 
that the rendering is inconsistent with the original, holds up the 
translator to reprobation in a public lecture, as one who so trans¬ 
lates because he wishes to set aside entirely the doctrine of the 
resurrection. The ignorant are left to infer, that the orator’s 
belief in the doctrine depends wholly on the saying of the illus¬ 
trious but uninspired patriarch. We may charitably suppose that 
Dr. Cumming believed at least that all scholars wore unanimous in 
favour of the common interpretation; but had he looked ever so 
cursorily into the evidence before making so grave a charge against 
a brother Christian, he would havo learned that all believers in 
the resurrection do not feel bound to find a similar belief in the 
words of Job. One name alone would be defence enough, if any 
defence but the Hebrew text were needed, that of the pious and 
learned Ben gel; but I prefer appealing to Albert Barnes, whoso 
Commentary on Job is pronounced, by unimpeachable authority, 
one " in all respects worthy of a good scholar and a sound divine.”* 
How, then, docs Mr. Barn os translate the pnnwngw #— u For I know 
that my Avenger liveth, and that hereafter He shall stand upon 
the earth. And though after my skin this [flesh] shall bo de¬ 
stroyed, yet even without my flesh shall I see God.” “ The opi¬ 
nion,” he adds, “ that the passage refers to the Redeemer and to 
the resurrection is sustained more by feelings of piety than by 
solid argument and exegesis.” Though pained at tho conclusion 
to which he is brought, he is forced to admit that “ all that is 
fairly implied in the passage iB fully met by the events recorded 
in the closo of the book.” Consistency would oblige Dr. Cum- 
nunjfrfco charge Mr. Barnes with setting aside entirely the doctrine 
of the resurrection; but in this case it has yielded, I am happy 


• Editor’s Preface. 
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to say, to Mb charity. lie is bo far from excommunicating Mr. 
Barnes, that he has reprinted this very work with the sanction, 
“ Edited by John Camming, D. D.,” on the title-page. He stamps 
the whole work with his approval in the words above cited, 
adding that he is “ confident that it will do more to bring out 
the beauties, force, and application of this patriarchal work, 
than any other attempt at explaining the Book of Job.’* I leave 
my readers to comment on this curious specimen of consistent cri¬ 
ticism. We are reminded of the monk of the fifteenth century, 
who told liis hearers that two new languages, Hebrew and Greek, 
had been invented, and every one who learned them became either 
a Jew or a Pagan. So we arc now told that a number of MSS. 
and grammars have been invented, but no good Christian pays them 
any heed. Hebrew and Greek have, however, long since reached 
their rightful position, and so ere long will Biblical grammar and 
criticism. A revision will be made, but it is of the greatest 
moment that it should fall into the hands of those who know how 
to reverence our present Version. Yet these arc the very persons 
who arc discouraged by ill-judged opposition. Let all lovers of 
truth and of God’s Word cheer on every able workman, that he 
may labour to 11 repair the old edifice with stones as near ns can 
be of the same colour, well fitted in, with due regard to the fine 
tracery and goo^proportions of the original pile. So may others 
admire and ask to be admitted to the work of improvement, and 
to become partners in the solemn task of revising a version of 
Scripture so venerable, so faithful, and so true,—which ought to 
be one and the same for all who speak the language in which it 
is written.”* 

To conclude, we call for a revision in the name of the millions 
who are wholly dependent on the English Version ; and in the 
name of the thousands who, though not so dependent, must be 
often misled by their familiarity with it; we call for it in the 
name of posterity, with whose highest interests we are, qp far, 
intrusted; we call for it in the name of the laity, that they may 

• Rev. S. C. Malan’a “ Defence of the Authorized Veraion." 
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not be dependent on the ignorance of their priests; in the name 
of the clergy, also, that they may be saved, on the one side, from 
teaching error, and, on the other, from causing needless offence 
to the prejudices of their people by teaching the truth. To timid 
objectors we would say—If you have any faith in an active Pro¬ 
vidence, if you believe that God 1ms not left His Word hitherto, 
and will not leave it to the mercy of its enemies ; if you believe 
that Divine assistance is given w hen sought in faith ; do not hold 
back from this work doubting of His power or His will. To more 
active, but less cxcusablo opponents, we say—If this work be of 
God, as it assuredly is, take heed lest ye be found to fight against 
God. Beware lest ye sacrifice truth to feeling, or duty to appa¬ 
rent difficulty. If you arc not qualified to assist in the work, do 
not on that account stir up the prejudices of the ignorant and 
unlearned against it. One writer of this class has adopted, as his 
principle, u Hold fast that ye have.”* I shall conclude with 
the recommendation of a higher authority (because not misap¬ 
plied) :— u Put all to the proof; hold fast that w hich is good.” 

•Seefojv. ii. 25, •ndiiLll. 
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A LIST OP BOMB OP THE MOST IM PORT ANT WORD8 IN THE ,NEW 
TESTAMENT, SHOWING TO WHAT GREEK WORD EACH CORRESPONDS 
IN EACH PASSAGE WHERE IT OCCURS, AND HOW THAT WORD IS 
RENDERED ELSEWHERE. 

N. B_It Is not by any means Implied that the same rendering can or ought to 

be adhered to in aJI these cases. 

# 

To Save—Salvation—Saviour. 

With three exceptions, the Greek verb rendered “to save” la always <rw(u 
(mozo). This word is in 2 Tim. iv. 18, rendered 4 preserve,’ elsewhere in the 
Epistles it is always k save.’ In the Gospels and Acts it is rendered ‘heal’ or 
* make whole,’ or, in the passive, ‘ be whole,’ in the following passages:—Matt ix. 
21, 22; Mark, v. 23, 28, 84, vL (6, x. 62; Luke, viil. 86, 48, 60, xvii. 19; 
Acts, iv. 9, xiv. 9. In John, xL 12, it is 4 do well;’ In Acta, U- 40, ‘save your¬ 
selves;’ the verb in these two cases being in the passive voice. 4 To save’ stands 
twice for Jia<rw(w (diasoxo) (otherwise rendered 4 heal, 1 4 make perfectly whole,* 
each once; 4 escape,’ 4 bring safe’), viz., In Acta, xxviL 49, and 1 Pet. iii. 20, and 
once only (2 PeL ii. 6) for pvXdfftrw (pAalasso) (to 4 keep,' ‘observe,’ 4 beware’). 

‘Saving’ as a substantive. In Heb. x. 89, stands for wtpi roopnc (peripofeew), 
rendered elsewhere 'purchased possession’ (Epb. i. 14); ‘toobtain,’ or 4 to the ot^ 
talning’ (I These, v. 9, and 2 Thess. ii. 14); ‘peculiar* (margin, ‘purchased’) 
(1 Pet. iL 9). These are the only instances of its occurrence. 

4 Salvation’ stands always for owrijpia (sot/ria); arwr^piov (soIA-ion), or 
erwrnpioc (so trrio*) (bringing s., once only). Dut <rwnyp/a Is rendered 4 health’ 
(Ada, xxvil. 84); ‘ that we should be saved’ (Luke, L 71); 4 saving 1 (Ileb. xL 7); 
and in Acta, viL 26, ‘would deliver’ is In the original 'gives owrtfpia.' In all 
other instances this word is simply rendered 'Salvation,' as is tfurriptov In 
the four passages where it occurs, Luke, ii. 30, iiL 6; Acts, xxviil 28; Epb. 
vi. 17. 

4 Saviour’ and <rwn}p ( toih ) invariably correspond. 
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J U8T—J UST1KT—J U8TIFI CATION—RIGHTEOUS— RIGHTEOUSNESS, &C. 

* Just* is twice IvSikqc (cmdiAo*) (Rom, LiL 8; Heb. ii. 2); elsewhere Ukoioq 
( diJkaio *), and the adverb ‘Justly* is tfiratwg (t/iAaicJ*). ftcatog is, however, 
generally rendered 4 righteous,' for which it is the only word. Twice it is ‘ meet* 
(Phil. i. 7; 2 Pet. i. 13); and five times ‘right’ (Matt. ix. 4, 7; xii. 07; 
Acts, iv. 19; Eph. vi. 1); Sucatvc is twice ‘justly, 'twice ‘righteously,’ and 
once (1 Cor. xv. 34) ‘ to righteousness.’ 

'To Justify’ is £icmdw (dikaioo), which is always so translated except in 
Rev. xxii. 11, where it is (in the passive voice) ' be righteous,’ and Rom. vi. 7 
(‘ be freed’). 

‘Justification’ stands twice for iitaiunrtc ( dikaiosu ) (which does not else¬ 
where occur), viz., Rom. iv. 25, v. 18; once for ItKaiupa ( dikaiuma ) (Rom. 
v. 16). This last word, which properly implies an act of right doing, or, as in 
the passage referred to, a sentence of acquittal, is rendered ‘righteousness’ in the 
same chapter, ver. 18, also in viii. 4, and in ii. 26, where the word in the original 
is plural, as also in Rev. xix. 8. The plural is rendered * ordinances’ in Luke, 
i. 6, and Ueb. ix. 1, 10. The same word is the original of ‘judgment’ in Rom. 
i. 32, and Rev. xv. 4. 

‘ Righteous,’ as has been said, represents ftraiog only. 

‘Righteousness,’ except in the four passages mentioned, where the orignat 
has iucailu/fia, always stands for iuatoirvvti ( dikaionne ), which is not otherwise 
translated. 

Of the negatives ' unrighteous,’ ' unrighteousness,’ it is sufficient to observe that 
dfltrof (adikot) is the only word in the original both for * unjust’ and ‘ unright¬ 
eous,’ except that the substantive afocia is twice translated adjcctively ‘ unjust,' 
lit. ‘ of injustice’ (Luke, xvi. 9, xviiL 6). This substantive is generally rendered 
• unrighteousness,’ but sometimes ‘ iniquity,’ once * wrong’ (2 Cor. xii. 13). The 
usual word for ‘iniquity’ is ivopia ( anomia ), which is once rendered ' unright¬ 
eousness,’ for the sake of an antithesis which is not in the Greek, viz., 2 
Cor. vi 14. 


Faith—Believe—Belief, &c. 

' Faith’ once stands for Awlg (e/pu), ‘ hope’ (Heb. x. 23), elsewhere only 
for wiorrif (pisfu). wrong is rendered ‘fidelity’ (TiL i. 10); 'assurance* 
(Acta, xviL 31); ' belief’ (2 Theaa. iL 13); and ‘ them that believe’ (Heb. x. 39). 

‘Faithful’ is warrdg (pufos), rendered ‘true’ (1 Tim. iii. 1); ‘ sure’ (Acts, 
xiii. 84); ‘believer’ (1 Tim. iv, 12); and by the verb 4 believe,' ‘believing,’ 
in John xx. 27; Acts, x. 45; 2 Cor. vi. 16; 1 Tim. iv. 3, 10, v. 16. 

* To Believe,’ except in the cases about to be noticed, always represents 
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wioriim (put€*o). It Blinds sometimes, u we hive Been, for the adjective 
vitrrdc, or the substantive witrrtc : three times (Acta, xviL 4, uvii, 11, uviii. 
24) the original has the passive of wtiOu (jjeiiko), a word generally rendered 

* to persuade,' and in the passive * to be persuaded,' also ' to yield,’ 1 agree to,’ 

* obeyIn 1 John iii. 19, it is ' assured The perfect middle is rendered (correctly) 

* to trust,’ ( have confidence,’ 'be confident,' Ac.* 

In Luke, i. 1, the original of 'fully believed’ is the passive of nXripofopiw 
( plerophoreo ), (‘to fulfil,’ Ac.,) rendered ‘fully persuaded’ (Rom. iv. 21, xiv. 
6); ‘ fully known’ (2 Tim. iv. 6); and in the active 4 make full proof (2 Tim. iv. 
17). The corresponding substantive is rendered ‘full assurance' (Col. iL 2, '— of 
understanding'), (Heb. vL 11,'—ofhope’), (x.22 l — of faith’), 1 a&surance'(l Tbesa. 
>. 0). In all other cases the original of ‘ believe’ is mortvw, which in the passive 
Is sometimes rendered ' to be intrusted with,’ ‘ to have committed to one.’ 

' Unbelief* stands for Anuria ( apiatia ) generally, but in Bom. xi. 90, 32, 
and Ileb. iv. 6, 11, for AnttOtta (apeiiheia), rendered ‘ disobedience' in Eph. iL 2, 
v. G, and Col. iii. 6. The adjective dmtrroc (aptetoe), corresponding to the 
former word, is rendered ' unbeliever,' ' faithless,’ * infidel,' ‘ incredible:' the verb 
( aniortui ) is always ‘believe noL’ The adjective Anit9r)c (npeiih*§\ corres- 
jtonding to the other word, is always ‘ disobedientthe verb is sometimes' believe 
not,’ but in the following passages is 1 obey not,’ or ' disobey/ viz., Rom. iL 8, 
21; 1 Pet. U. 7, 8, iii. 1, 20, iv. 17. 


Judge — Judgment—Cosdkhx—Damn, Ac. 

‘To Judge’ generally corresponds to xptvui (Anno). In 1 Cor. iL 15, ferice, 
iv. 3, twice, ver. 4, xiv. 24, it stands for dvacpivw (anaJtrino), elsewhere rendered 
• examine' (usually, e. g., Acts, xiL 19), ‘discern’ (1 Cor. ii. 14), 1 search’(Acta, 
xvli. 11), ‘ask questions’ (l Cor. x. 25, 27). In the same Epistle, eh. iL 6, xL 
81, xiv. 29, the original is iiagpivu (diakrino), elsewhere ‘discern’ (e. g., 1 Cor. 
xi. 29), ‘ doubt’ (in passive), or the like. Iu 1 Cor. vi. 2, the word is the sub¬ 
stantive epirqpiov (kritirion). Elsewhere, * ith one exception (Heb. x. 29, 
ffytopat), the verb is rpivw. This word, having the same variety of meanings aa 
‘Judge,’ is of course very variously rendered (by foorteen words), as, 'think/ 
' determine,’ ‘esteem’ (Rom. xiv. 5, twice); in its more important end judicial sig¬ 
nification it occurs in John, iii. 17, 18, twice ; Ada, xiii. 27; Bom. xiv. 22,f 
in which passage it is rendered 'condemn / 2 Thcss. iL 12, it is ‘damn/ and 
in Rev. xviii. 20, ‘avenge’ (with rpi/ia). 

‘Judgment’ is generally cpi «rif (Arms), rendered also 'condemnation' (John, 
ilL 19, v. 24); ‘accusation’ (2 Pet. ii. 11); and ‘damnation’ (Matt xxiiL 33; 

■ In the English Vendon ' to trcst* stands ten times fcr this perfect, and sixteen times 
for tXrt'C* ‘to hope.* These ton passages are: Matt xxy1L4S; Mark, l 34 i Luke, 

XL 33. xvllL 0 i 3 Cor. L 0, x. 7; PhlL II. 34, UL 4; Heb. IL IS, xlll. 18. 

t In this chapter It occurs altogether eight tlmea, with a thredold rendering. 
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Mark, iii. 29; John, ▼. 29) Kptpa (krima) signifying, more strictly, the sentence 
(rpftrif being the act of judging), is the original of‘judgment* in MatL vii. 2; 
John, ix. 89; Acta, xxiv. 25; Horn. ii. 2, 3, v. 16, xi. 33; Gal. v. 10; Heb. vi. 2; 
1 Pet. iv. 17 ; 2 Pet ii. 3 ; Rev. xvii. 1, zz. 4. It is rendered ‘condemnation* 
or ‘ be condemned* in Luke, xxiii. 40, xxiv. 20; 1 Cor. xi. 84; 1 Tim. iii. 6; 
James, iii. 1; Jude, 4 ; and ' damn* in Matt, xxiii. 14 ; Mark, xii. 40 ; Luke, xx. 
47; Rom. iii. 8, xiii. 2; 1 Cor. xi. 29; 1 Tim. v. 12* In Rev. xviii. 20, it is 
joined with Kpivtu in translation. In 1 Cor. vi. 4, the original is Kptrrjpiov, 
rendered by ‘judge’ in v. 2 (‘unworthy of the least Kpirfjpia.),' and ‘judgment 
seat’ in James, ii. 6. 

‘Judgment,’ also, as wa9 mentioned, stands twice for Sicatuipa, once for cSktj 
(‘vengeance,’ ‘punish’, Acts, xxv. 15,) and once for rip'tpa (‘day’) 1 Cor. 
iv. 3. 

‘ To Condemn,’ in a judicial sense, is in the New Testament Karatpivdi 
(Aatakrino), rendered ‘damn’ in Mark, xvi. 16; Rom. xiv. 23 ; the corresponding 
substantives are ‘condemnation’ only, vi 2 ., rarmcpi(r*c (katakrijit), in 2 Cor. 
iii. 9, vii. 3, Karaxpipa ( hatahrima ) in Rom. v. 16, 18, viii. 1. 'To condemn’ 
is sometimes (especially in an extra-judicial sense) KaraStKaZu (katadieazo), 
Matt xii. 7, 37; Luke, vi. 37, hm'ce; James, v. 6; or rcrrnytvtiffjcw ( katagi - 
ndsco), 1 John, iii. 20, 21; Gal. ii. 11. (The only occurrences of these words). 

‘Dams’ represents only Kpivw or KaraKpivtn, already mentioned. 

' Damnation,’ besides the words already mentioned, stands in 2 Pet. ii. 1, 
twice, 3, iii. 16, for dn-wAtia (apoleia), elsewhere rendered ‘perdition,’ ‘destruc¬ 
tion,’ ‘to die’ (Acts, xxv. 16,) ‘pernicious ways,* 4 waste,’ ‘perish.’ 


Hell. 

1 Hell,’ is yttvva (geenna) in twelve passages, bat in these ten uStjq (hadee) 
viz., Matt. xl. 23, xvi. 18; Luka, x. 15, xvi. 23; Acts, ii. 27, 31; Rev. i. 18, 
vi. 8, xx. 3. "AJijc is once rendered ‘grave’ (l Cor. xv. 55). In 2 PeL ii. 4, 
the word is different (raprapunrat). 


World—For Ever, Ac. 


‘World.’ —We must distinguish—1. ‘The world’ simply; 2. ‘This world. 

3. ‘ The world to come*end of the world,' Ac. 

1. ' The world,’ simply, means this earthly world, the earth and its inhabitants. 

The Greek word generally so rendered ia *&<rpoc ( kotmo a), (primarily ‘ order). 
In fourteen passages, which need not be enumerated, the word is oicovpkvij 


([oUioumeme ) the ‘inhabited,’ once yij ( ge ) ‘earth,’ Rev. xiii. 3. 

2. 4 This world’ may imply opposition to other supposed existing worlds, to 
heaven, &c., and then the original word is still xdepoc, viz., John, viii. 23, ix. 
39, xL 9, xii 25, 31, xiii. 1, xiv. 30, xvi. 11, xviii. 3G; 1 Cor. L 20, iii. 19, 
v. 10, vii. 81; Eph. u. 2 ; 1 John, iv. 17. In 1 Tim. vi. 7, ‘ this’ is not in the 

original. 
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Or, * thia world* may mean 1 the present order of things,’ 1 the present age,’ 
1 dispensation, ’ Ac., and then the original word la alar (oidit), as In all instances 
besides ♦>*—> just mentiooed. TbLa word occurs with rrfff/toc In Eph. 1L 2, 
translated 4 the count of thia world. 1 

8. Wherever • the end of the world,' 4 the world to come,' 4 the ends of the 
world* (1 Cor. a. 11), or ‘that world' (Luke, zx. 86), or 4 the worlds* 
(Heb. L 2, xi. 8) occur, the Greek word is atitv. There is one excep¬ 
tion (Heb. li. 6), 4 the fnture oUovfiivr).* 'Aiwv is often need to signify not only 
an age, bat eternity; generally (except in the Gospels) in the plural. The phrases 
‘ before the world began,' and the like, are literally 4 before tbe ages,’ or 4 from 
the ages' (the literal rendering is found in Col. L 28). So also the expression 
commonly rendered 1 for ever and ever* is literally 4 to ages of ages 1 for ever* Is 
4 for the sgea* lint the singular is also used in Lhe same senses: of the past—e. g. 
In Luke, i. 70 ; John, ix. 32; Acts, Hi. 21, xv. 18; of tbe future—all through the 
Gospels, except in the Lord’s Prayer, and in Lake, i. 88, where the plural is used; 
also throughout the Epistle to the Hebrews, with the exception of chap. xiii. 8, 
21. In 1 Cor. viii. 13, it is translated 4 while the world standethIn 1 Tim. L 17, 
the literal rendering is 4 king of the ages.’ 

Past. 

‘To Phat,’ and 4 Prater,’ represent several distinct Greek words. It is Impor¬ 
tant to notice that some of these are used only of man to man, others also of man 
to God. Thus, xapacaXiu (jfarakaJtv ), otherwise rendered ' in treat,’ 4 beseech,' 
* comfort,' 1 exhort,’ 4 call for,' is osed of prayer to God only once, and that of 
Christ (Matt. xxvi. 63); ipwrdw (crotao) also, ‘to ask,' ‘ beseech,' 1 desire,' is need 
of Christ's prayer to God in John, xvii. 9, twice, 16, 20, but never of man to God, 
except in a negative clause in 1 John, v. 16. 

Cohvkht—Corvxrsiox. 

‘To Cokvxrt' stands once only (Matt, xvili. 3) for orplf w ( ttrepho ), else¬ 
where rendered 4 turn,’ ‘turn self,’ ‘turn back,' &c. In other paaaages the ori¬ 
ginal has the compound verb twurrpipw ( eputrephu ), rendered otherwise ‘turn,* 
4 turn about again,' 4 return,'Ac. Tha substantives |Yi " i> yn(iing | licioTpAftj, 
4 conversion, 1 occur once only, Acta, xv. 8. 

Expert—Expert arc*. 

4 To Expert’ is usually (In lta theological sense always) fitrauoiu (mrtanoe6\ 
but it Is not unimportant to observe, that the word used in Matt, xxvii. 3 (of 
Judas) Is different, namely, fitta/iiXopai ( aetamelomai ). The other paaaages 
where this word is used are Matt. xxi. 29, 32; 2 Cor. viL 8, twice \ Ueb. viL 21. 

* Rkpkbtarce' is pirdvota (metamoiu) only. 
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The consideration of the following words may illustrate a few interesting pas¬ 
sages:— 

Master. 

The won! moat usually thus rendered in the Gospels is StSaffKakoc (didatkalos), 
which signifies 4 teacher,’ and is always so rendered in St. Paul’s Epistles and the 
Acts. In James, iii. 1, it is again rendered ‘Master;’* in Luke, ii. 46, it is the 
original of ' doctor.’ Two other words of the same signification are also rendered 
i Master,’ viz., pafifi t ( Rabbi, which St. John interprets by JiJaoxaXof, i. 39), 
and liriGTdrrjt (used by St. Luke only for Rabbi). In Matt, xxiii. 10, the word 
used is KaOrjytfrijc (‘ leader’), which does not occur elsewhere; for in ver. 8 the 
genuine reading is 3i£d<rraXof. Twice only in the Gospels icvpiof is rendered 
‘ Master,’ Matt. vi. 24, Lake, xvi. 13. ‘ Pa(ij3ovi, which St. John explains by 

£d<r*aXoc, is, in Mark, x. 51, rendered ( Lord.’ 


Oftksd—Often ce. 

The only words thns rendered in the Gospels are respectively orayJaXifw 
( ikandalizo ), which sign ides ' to cause to stumble,’ aod otavtiaXov (tkandalon), 
‘a stumbling-block,’ and conversely. In Matt xiii. 41, however, the latter is 
rendered ‘things that offend.’ In the Epistles or avSa\t£w is rendered ‘ offend' 
twice (Rom. xiv. 21; 2 Cor. xi. 29), and ‘cause to offend’ twice (I Cor. viii. 13). 
* Offend’ stands in James thrice (ii. 10, iii. 2) for irraiot (rendered ‘ fall,’ 2 Pet- i. 
10 ; ' stumble,' Rom. xi. 11). ocavJaXov is rendered in the Epistles ‘ occasion 
to fall,’ * occasion of stumbling,’ ‘ stumbling-block.’ Another word of the samo 
signification, irpooKoppa, is once rendered ' offence,' Rom. xiv. 20 (elsewhere 
4 stumbling-block’), and so is the kindred lrpoaKoirif in 2 Cor. vi. 3. ‘Void of 
offence,’ * giving none offence,’ 4 without offence,’ are renderings of the negative 
of this, viz., anp6<TKOiroQ. In all other paasages the words rendered 1 offend’ or 
4 offence’ signify ‘ sin’ or 1 trespass.’ 

Baptize. 

The word thus transferred into English is the original of 1 wash’ in Mark, vii. 
4, and Luke, xi. 38. (The original verb is passive). The word rendered ‘wash¬ 
ing’ in Mark, vii. 4, 8, and Heb. ix. 10, is a derivative of the same verb, and is 
rendered ‘ baptism’ in Heb. vi. 2; but the usual word for ‘ baptism’ is another 


• Saw — 1 Do not many of you become teachers, knowing that we shall receive severer 
Judgment* 
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St hiv». 

It dcisrti notice that the word tbn* rendered In Luke, xiiL 24, it the same 
that la rAared 1 fight’ in 1 Tim. vi. 12, and 2 Tim. iv. 7. The Apostle, doubt¬ 
less, alludes to our Lord’s saying. 

Reprobate. 

The word ASigtpoc ( adokimo* ) thus rendered alx times, is in 1 Cor. Lx. 27, 
' castaway,’ and in Heb. vL 8, * rejected.’ It is simply the negative of Jon/iof, 
which Is always rendered 1 approved,’ except in James, i. 12 (‘ tried’). In Rom. i. 
28, there Is a paronomasia, * As they did not approve (or discern) to retain God 
in their knowledge, God gave them over to (?) an improving, L e., undiacerning 
mind.’ In 2 Cor. xiiL 8-7, there is a similar paronomasia* 


Ordain. 

Taking only the passages in which persons sre said to be 1 ordained,’ we find 
the following words so rendered. The usual rendering of each word is added. 

KaBlornfii (' make,’ e. g., Rom. v. 18); in Tit. i. 6; Heb. v. 1; vliL 8 (sig4 
□ifies ‘to constitute.’) 

4f>igw (‘ determine’), in Acts, x. 42; xvii. 81. 

voiiu (‘do, make'), Mark, iil. 14. * 

r&aaut (‘ appoint’), Acta, xill. 46 ; Rom. xiii. 1. This verb is the original of 
‘ addicted’ In 1 Cor. xvi. 16. (Signifies, ‘ te set in order.) 

riOrfpt (‘lay,’ 'put,’ 'appoint’), John, xv. 18; 1 Tim. 11. 7. (Compare 
2 Tim. I. 11, same word.) 

guporovcw, Acts, xiv. 28; rendered ‘ chosen’ In 2 Cor. vili. 19, only occur¬ 
rences. (Signifies, ‘ to vote or elect by ^ow of hands.’) 

Chapters wrong lt divided in the New Test am eft. 


Mstt ix., x.; xvi., xvii.; xix., xx.; 
x xiv., xxv. 

Mark, viil., lx. 

John, ix., x.; xvni., xix. 

Acta, lv., v.; vi., vii.; vil., vlM.; xxi, 
xxll.; xxli., xxiii. 

Horn, i., ii. ; U., lii.; vil., vilk; xiv., 
xv. 

1 Cor. 1, iL ; iL, lii.; iil, iv.; x., xi., 
ver. 1. 


2 Cor. L, IL; il., iii.; iii., iv.; iv., v.; 

v., vi.; vL, vii.; xi., xlh 
G«yil, iv.; iv., v.; v., vi. 

Eph. I., ii.; lv., v. 

CoL ii., lii.; iii., iv. 

1 Thess. i., U.; ii., ill.; Iv., v. 

2 Tim. iil., Iv. 

Heb. i., II.; liL, Iv.; Iv., v.; v., vi.; 

x., xL 
1 Pet. L, iL 
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List ok Passages illustrated, or of which the Translation n 

CORRECTED. 


[A refers to Appends ] 



Gen. 

u. 7. 

Acta, 

it 47. 

fl 

in. 22 . 

fl 

iv. 4. 

«• 

iv. 23. 

ff 

ib. 9-12. 

If 

vi. 3. 

fl 

xiv. 23, A. 

Exod. 

xx. 7. 

If 

xx. 17. 

11 

xxxlv. 33-86. 

11 

ib. 28. 

Job, 

xix. 26, 26. 

Bom. 

L 28, A. 

Pa. 

exit 6 . 

\ 

| 11 

iiL 8 . 

Prov. 

viii. 86 , 86 . 

i ” 

v. 4, 6 . 

f 1 

xviii. 8 . , 

k .. 

vii. 6 . 

11 

xix. 18. 

r •• 

xm 2 . 

ft 

xxv. 23. 

if 

xiv. 23. 

ff 

xxvi. 22 . 

i 

»i 

xv. 4, 5. 

»» 

xxvii. 6 , 14. 

! ft 

ib. 12, 13. 

Matt. 

v. 21 . 

1 Cor, 

L 18, 21 . 

11 

ib. 34. 

f i 

it 4. 

t» 

xxiii. 8,10, A. ! 

tt 
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